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PREFACE 


The  history  of  a coramxinity  in  transition  is 
always  interesting.  When  someone  takes  the  pains 
to  chronicle  the  travels  of  a group  through  four 
different  countries  in  two  continents,  the  story 
becomes  doubly  interesting.  The  Alexanderwohl- 
Tabor  story  is  an  example  of  the  latter. 

The  voices  of  several  who  have  written  this 
volume  are  already  stilled.  It  is  up  to  the 
present  generation  to  save  for  posterity  the 
record  of  their  forefathers.  The  future  can  oft- 
times  be  best  determined  by  an  observation  of 
the  annals  of  the  past.  Often  reminiscences  about 
the  leaders  and  those  who  worked  beside  them  in 
their  homes  give  the  clearest  picture  of  con- 
ditions as  they  were. 

In  some  respects  this  book  is  more  than  history. 
It  is  a sociological  study  of  a Mennonite  commun- 
ity. To  be  sure,  it  emphasizes  the  work  of  a few 
families.  To  say  that  the  history  of  the  Alexander- 
wohl  and  Tabor  Churches  depends  on  just  these 
families  would  not  report  the  true  picture.  But 
it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  lives  of  the  families 
mentioned  were  inextricably  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  these  communities.  The  reader  is  urged  to  con- 
sider the  entire  framework  of  the  church  and  the 
community  as  he  reads  these  lines. 

For  some  sons  and  daughters  this  history  may 
prove  especially  helpful.  As  they  contemplate  their 
heritage,  they  may  see  new  values  and  new  goals 
for  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the  community  which 
it  serves.  It  is  the  hope  of  those  who  have  compil- 
ed this  history  that  the  determination  and  goals 
of  the  forefathers  may  find  a place  in  the  lives 
of  the  present  generation. 


Eldon  W.  Graber 
Bluffton,  Ohio 
November,  1961 


A DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  AIEXANDERWOHL  CHURCH 
Its  Beginnings  and  Migrations 

An  elder  by  the  name  of  Bernhard  Ratzlaff 
started  the  Alexanderwohl  Church  in  Holland 
around  the  year  1700.  Whether  he  gathered  the 
church  members  or  whether  they  came  from  an- 
other church  is  not  known.  This  man  was  elder 
for  about  forty  years  in  Holland.  After  him 
Elder  Benjamin  Wedel  led  the  church,  who  was 
bom  October  twenty-seventh,  1742  and  died 
January  fourth,  1785.  Elder  Jakob  Wedel  who 
followed  him,  was  born  January  20,  1754  and 
died  September  5,  1791.  This  man  was  elected 
as  minister  January  22,  1775.  The  church  had 
258  members  now.  Elder  Jakob  Wedel  had  studied 
in  the  University  and  gave  his  whole  time  to 
the  church.  Until  1785  the  Dutch  language  was 
used  for  preaching,  after  this  the  German  lan- 
gviage  was  used.  This  Jakob  Wedel  started  to 
preach  in  German. 

This  Elder  Jakob  Wedel  also  wrote  our  ar- 
ticles of  faith.  It  took  three  hoxurs  to  read 
these,  so  later  they  were  shortened.  Holland 
started  universal  military  training  in  1780, 
and  therefore  the  church  decided  to  go  to 
Germany.  A delegation  was  sent  to  Germany  to 
look  over  the  land.  This  group  was  received 
hospitably  in  Germany,  and  they  were  granted 
admission.  Two  places  for  settlement  were 
assigned  to  them  namely,  the  Kulmer  area  and 
Pschoko>dia  in  West  Prussia.  They  looked  at 
the  Kulmer  area;  but  the  best  land  was  already 
settled.  So  l^e  group  decided  to  go  to  Pschoko^dca 
West  Pnissia.  Here  was  no  settlement  yet,  and 
they  fotmd  a beautiful  lowland  plain  with  a 
brook  of  mnning  water.  The  land  did  not  have 
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very  dense  forest,  and  so  they  decided  to  settle 
here.  The  second  Elder,  Benjamin  ¥edel,  led  the 
whole  Ratzlaff  church  from  Holland  to  Germany  in 
1780  and  they  settled  in  Pschokowka  in  ¥est 
Prussia. 

The  group  fared  very  well  here  both  materially 
and  spiritually.  The  blockhouses  were  built  co- 
llectively, each  building  was  thirty  by  forty 
feet  with  one  door  and  a few  small  windows.  One 
end  of  this  was  used  as  dwelling  place  and  the 
other  part  served  as  barn.  A family  usually  had 
two  horses,  two  cows,  six  sheep,  and  several 
chickens . Each  one  took  as  much  land  as  he  could 
work.  They  did  not  have  orchards,  and  their  in- 
come was  not  large.  The  main  products  were  rye, 
flax,  and  vegetables.  The  rye  was  threshed  by 
flail  and  winnowed,  then  it  was  ground  between 
two  stones  and  baked  into  bread.  The  flax  stalks 
were  also  prepared  so  that  they  could  be  used 
for  spinning.  This  fibre  was  then  made  into  linen 
for  home-made-clothes.  The  wool  from  the  sheep 
was  also  used  for  clothing.  No  one  needed  to 
freeze  as  there  was  plenty  of  firewood  and  no- 
body needed  to  go  hxingry  as  there  were  always 
good  yields  of  rye  and  vegetables.  All  winter 
the  housemother  and  her  daughters  sat  at  the 
spinning  wheel  and  the  father  with  his  sons  at 
the  weaving  loom.  When  a daughter  got  married 
the  housemother  saw  to  it  that  the  daughter  got 
a spinning  wheel  and  the  son  got  a weaving  loom, 
so  they  could  clothe  their  family.  At  the  time 
of  marriage  it  was  insisted  that  a girl  could 
spin  certain  bundles  of  wool  and  a man  had  to  be 
able  to  weave  a certain  prescribed  yards  of  linen, 
otherwise  they  could  not  get  married.  Later 
Germany  put  up  two  saw  mills  here,  which  gave 
opportunities  to  earn  money. 
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Peter  Jantz  was  the  fourth  elder  of  the  Alex- 
anderwohl  chixrch,  born  on  June  9,  1744,  died 
February  2,  1810.  The  fifth  elder  was  Benjamin 
¥edel  born  April  14,  1766  died  1813.  He  was 
elected  teacher  1791  and  elder  1799.  The  sixth 
elder  was  Peter  ¥edel,  born  February  4,  1760, 
elected  as  minister  in  1799,  elected  as  elder 
in  1809.  This  was  our  great  grandfather  (probably 
grandfather).  The  seventh  elder  was  our  dear 
father  Peter  Vedel  born  May  1792  and  elected  as 
minister  in  1813.  The  text  for  his  first  sermon 
was  John  3:16.  In  1814  he  was  elected  elder.  He 
died  on  July  eighth,  1871.  On  J\ane  27  he  had 
preached  for  the  last  time  on  the  text  John  3:16, 
thus  using  the  same  text  for  the  first  and  the 
la^t  sermon.  He  served  as  elder  of  the  Alexander- 
wohl  Church  for  57  andi  years.  In  Germany  our 
chtirch  had  three  official  leaders.  Our  father, 
Peter  ¥edel  was  elder,  Heinrich  Buller  (father 
of  Elder  Jakob  Buller)  and  Peter  Voth  both 
served  as  ministers.  This  Peter  Voth  was  the 
father  of  Peter  Voth  who  lived  in  Gnadenfeld. 

The  church  was  glad  and  grateful  that  they 
could  live  here  in  vmdistiirbed  peace  accord- 
ing to  their  faith. 

However  soon  this  changed  and  war  clouds 
gathered  in  Germany,  France  threatened  Germany 
and  so  Germany  introduced  vmiversal  military 
training  and  drafted  all  the  young  men  to  serve 
as  soldiers.  Six  young  church  members  were  also 
drafted  and  o\ir  father.  Elder  Peter  ¥edel  was 
one  of  them.  He  took  the  Bible  and  proved  from 
the  Bible  that  it  is  sin  to  destroy  hirnian  life 
and  that  man  could  not  take  up  murderous  weapons 
regardless  of  \diat  happened.  This  made  the  gov- 
ernment angry  and  they  imprisoned  him;  however 
they  gave  orders  to  the  prison  keeper  to  treat 
this  man  well. 
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At  this  time  a bride  and  groom  came  to  Rev. 
Heinrich  Buller  and  asked  him  to  marry  them.  Rev. 
Heinrich  Buller  had  never  done  such  work  before 
because  the  ministers  at  that  time  thought  this 
was  work  for  elders  only.  The  groom  was  Aodraes 
the  bride  was  daughter  of  Nachtigal. 

They  were  grandparents  of  the  wife  of  P.  C,  Franz 
and  also  grandparents  of  ny  father  P.  U.  Schmidt. 
The  young  couple  Helena  and  Andraes  Schmidt  were 
grandparents  from  my  mother’s  side  I think;  but 
it  may  have  been  from  ny  father's  side. 

Heinrich  Buller  went  to  the  officer  and  asked 
him  to  let  the  elder  out  of  prison  offering  to 
take  his  place  in  prison  till  the  Rev.  Vsdel  re- 
tumed*  The  prison  keeper  laughed  and  Said,  ”If 
you  want  to  find  out  how  it  feels  in  prison,  then 
get  in,  Buller.”  So  Rev,  Buller  had  to  enter  the 
prison  and  Rev.  ¥edel  was  released.  After  Rev. 
¥edel  had  married  the  couple  he  went  back  and 
reported  to  the  officer  that  he  was  ready  again 
to  enter  the  prison.  The  officer  thought  it  was 
not  right  to  take  an  elder  as  soldier,  and  he 
declared  him  free  and  also  let  Rev.  Buller  go. 

Thus  Rev.  ¥edel  spent  a month  in  prison  and  Rev. 
Buller  a day* 

Now  the  church  urged  for  migration.  However, 

Rev.  ¥edel  did  not  wish  to  migrate  until  all  the 
rest  of  the  church  members  were  free  again.  The 
difficulties  between  Germany  and  Prance  were 
setteled  and  all  the  draftees  were  again  released. 
Then  the  church  decided  to  migrate  to  Russia. 

In  the  simmer  of  1819  much  flax  was  sown,  be- 
cause this  furnished  the  linen  to  cover  the  wagons. 
The  wagons  were  all  made  fourteen  feet  long  and 
with  hoops  over  them  which  were  covered  with 
double  linen.  This  covering  protected  their  be- 
longings from  getting  wet,  as  they  had  to  expect 
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cold  rains.  They  vere  all  poor,  and  they  coujd 
not  sell  the  land,  only  the  cows  sheep  and  chick- 
ens, This  meant  little  money  for  thoir  pocket 
books.  The  beginning  of  May  1820  was  decided  as 
the  time  for  leaving.  The  day  of  departure  ar- 
rived. Elder  ¥edel  led  in  devotions  and  committ- 
ed the  group  to  the  guidance  and  protection  of 
God. 

However  before  they  mounted  their  wagons  an- 
other event  occurred.  A sister  with  a baby  wrapp- 
ed in  a blanket  stepped  before  Rev,  Peter  ¥edel 
and  wept  streaming  tears.  He  asked , ''^•/hat  ails  you? 
\/hat  trouble  weighs  so  heavily  on  you?" 

She  could  not  speak  at  first  but  finally  she 
said,  "Rev.  ¥edel  it  would  have  been  better  to 
stay  in  Germany,  God  has  given  me  a lovely  child 
and  if  I should  loose  my  darling  on  the  trip,  it 
would  break  my  heart . " 

"Show  me  your  darling,  I would  like  to  see  him," 
said  Rev.  Vedel.  She  uncovered  the  child.  "Yes, 
sister,  you  are  correct,"  the  minister  responded, 
for  the  child  smiled  at  him  with  two  loving  eyes, 

"I  advise  you  to  stay  here  in  Germany  with  him." 

She  did  not  like  Rev.  Vedel's  answer  and  look- 
ed at  him  with  big  eyes.  "¥hat  then.  Uncle  Peter?" 
she  asked. 

"Now  take  good  care  of  him  and  admonish  him  so 
he  may  grow  up  to  be  a godly  man.  Then  when  he  is 
grown  Kaiser  William  will  take  him  and  make  a 
soldier  of  him,  and  when  war  breaks  out  he  will 
massacre  many,"  said  Rev.  Vedel. 

Now  the  woman  was  indignant  and  replied, 
"William,  the  Kaiser,  will  not  get  my  child.  Uncle 
Peter I " 

"Yes,  Yes,  Kaiser  William  did  not  ask  my  per- 
mission, he  took  me  and  put  me  in  prison  behind 
lock  and  bolt.  I have  languished  one  month  in 
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prison,  and  he  won't  ask  you  whether  you  will  give 
him  your  child,  he  will  take  it,"  said  Rev.  Wedel. 

"Let  us  hurry  to  get  across  the  border,"  the 
woman  said  now  in  excitement. 

Thereupon  everyone  entered  the  wagons  and  the 
whole  caravan  started  to  move  toward  Russia.  Ovir 
father,  Peter  Wedel,  elder  of  the  ¥edel  Church  as 
it  was  then  called,  was  twenty-seven  years  old  in 
1820,  the  beginning  of  May,  when  he  led  the  entire 
group  composed  of  thirty  families  with  thirty  large 
traveling  vehicles  from  Pschokowka,  West  Prussia 
to  Russia.  (My  greatgrandfather,  Peter  Voth,  who 
also  served  as  minister  to  this  chvtrch  also  helped 
with  this  resettlement,  and  my  grandfather  Peter 
Voth,  six  years  of  age  was  also  among  the  travel- 
ing group.  Added  by  P.S.  Voth) 

They  had  to  travel  in  a round-about  way  to 
reach  the  German  border  city,  Podmolaschniki. 
Molaschniska  was  the  Russian  border  city.  Every- 
body who  wanted  to  cross  the  border  had  to  go 
here  and  submit  to  a thorough  customs  examina- 
tion. 

There  were  stretches  of  stony  and  unfrozen 
road  to  cross  and  the  wagons  were  heavily  load- 
ed. As  a result,  a wheel  from  one  of  the  wagons 
broke  at  times.  When  this  happened  the  horses 
were  unhitched  and  put  to  graze  and  the  small 
blacksmith  shop  was  brought  out  and  put  upon 
the  ground.  The  men  kneeled  on  the  ground  and 
hammered  and  wrought  the  broken  wheel  until  it 
was  again  fixed  and  they  could  go  fxirther.  It 
was  a very  pleasant  joy  ride  for  the  yoiong  people, 
and  they  sometimes  ran  far  from  the  wagons,  pick- 
ed flowers  and  scared  up  some  wild  animals  here 
and  there,  and  where  they  saw  fish  in  the  water, 
stones  were  thrown  at  them. 
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As  they  came  fusrfcher  south,  th^  f oxind  villages 
of  Russians,  but  since  they  could  not  speak  their 
language  they  had  difficulty  making  themselves 
understood.  Flour  vas  bought  here,  but  there  was 
much  sand  in  it.  The  Russian  people  thresh  the 
rye  with  a stick  and  winnow  the  grain,  but  the 
wind  does  not  take  out  the  sand  which  grates 
between  the  teeth  when  the  bread  is  eaten. 

Once  in  awhile  a horse  died,  and  then  there 
was  distribution  and  adjustment  made  till'-^-travel 
was  again  possible.  They  often  said  that  no  one 
would  be  left  behind  on  this  journey.  If  a horse 
died  or  anything  else  happened  the  group  shared 
the  loss.  They  tried  to  buy  the  necessary  horses 
in  these  Russian  villages,  but  could  not  find  a 
single  horse,  only  oxen. 

At  last  they  arrived  in  the  Old  Colony  of 
Chortizer,  where  they  had  to  winter,  because  it 
was  impossible  to  go  on.  There  was  too  much 
snow  in  the  area  between  the  Chortizer  Colony 
and  Molosch  where  they  wished  to  go . The.  villag- 
ers came  to  the  road  and  looked  into  the. wagons 
and  said  in  their  German  dialect,  "¥ell,  well 
these  are  not  of  our  group  of  people,  these  are 
not  from  the  Kulmer  area  of  Germany  wher©  we 
came  from,  but  we  must  get  them  under  shelter 
today  yet.  Then  all  of  the  thirty  families 
found  lodging.  Large  families  were  divided 
until  all  were  well  taken  care  of.  Here  the 
group  stayed  all  winter  till  April.  In  spring  . 
Elder  Wedel  went  from  house  to  house,  where 
some  of  our  group  had  stayed,  and  wanted  to 
settle  accounts  with  the  families  who  were 
sheltering  us , but  no  pay  was  accepted  in  any 
home.  The  old  Colony  people  are  very  friendly 
helpful  hospitable  people.  The  necessaiy  horses 
were  bought  collectively  so  they  were  ready  to 
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travel  by  April  1.  The  vhole  colony  brought  many 
things  together  and  loaded  the  wagons  with  every- 
thing that  was  needed.  No  pay  was  accepted  for 
the  necessary  things  such  as  flour,  meat,  potatoes 
lard  and  salt.  Such  a thing  is  worthy  of  imitation 
The  Apostle  Paul  writes  to  be  hospitable,  because 
some  have  thus  lodged  angels. 

The  group  was  again  traveling  toward  their 
goal,  Russia.  This  area  from  the  Old  Colony  toward 
the  Sea  of  Azov  was  a beautiful  region.  The  men 
who  were  heads  of  families  often  gathered  in  a 
group  to  discuss  the  landscape  and  other  sub- 
jects. While  they  were  traveling  in  this  leisurely 
fashion  they  saw  that  a noteworthy  vehicle  was 
approaching  them.  They  had  never  seen  the  like 
before.  The  driver  stopped  where  the  men  were 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander  alighted,  greeted 
them,  and  asked,  "Where  do  you  come  from?  Where 
are  you  going?"  Elder  Vedel  told  him  that  they 
were  heading  for  the  Molosch.  Emperor  Alexander 
wished  them  well  and  sent  greetings  to  their 
brethem  saying  that  he  had  been  in  that  area. 

Then  he  entered  his  coach  and  left.  As  the 
group  proceeded,  they  discussed  the  name  of 
their  future  village  home.  The  Emperor's  name 
was  Alexander  and  he  had  wished  them  well  on 
the  steppes  of  Russia,  so  they  took  the  word 
that  the  emperor  had  spoken,  namely  "well" 
and  added  it  to  his  name  so  the  name  for  the 
new  village  was  ready  before  they  even  reached 
it,  namely  Alexanderwohl . So  this  is  the  origin 
of  the  name  Alexanderwohl. 

As  this  caravan  traveled  further  south  the 
river  Dnieper  was  before  them  \diich  had  to  be 
crossed.  However,  there  was  no  bridge.  The 
Russians  had  made  a big  platform  with  a fence 
around  it,  which  they  used  to  ferry  people 
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across  the  river  with  all  their  belongings.  Some 
kind  of  agreement  had  to  be  made  about  this  cross- 
ing. The  Rvissians  counted  the  wagons  and  set  the 
price  at  fifteen  "rubel"  for  the  thirty  wagons. 

Now  the  loading  began.  About  ten  wagons  could  go 
on  this  platform  at  one  time  and  the  horses  were 
tied  to  the  fence.  Tips  of  dunking  money  for 
"mageritz”  also  had  to  be  paid  and  then  the  cross- 
ing began.  As  long  as  the  water  was  shallow,  long 
poles  were  used  to  push  when  it  got  too  deep  then 
they  rowed  as  well  as  they  could. 

After  all  of  the  wagons  had  crossed,  the  group 
proceeded  on  their  joxirney.  There  were  three  days 
of  travel  before  they  arrived  at  their  destination 
at  the  Molosch  which  is  a Russian  name  for  a river. 
They  were  glad  to  arrive  as  this  was  to  be  a fu- 
ture home.  They  had  been  on  their  way  for  a year. 

A fine  piece  of  land  was  chosen  for  the  thirty 
farmers  near  to  this  river.  The  village  was 
named  Alexanderwohl  after  the  Rtissian  Emperor's 
name.  Each  farmer  took  about  the  equivalent  of 
a quarter  section  of  land  as  measured  in  this 
country.  The  village  was  located  at  one  end  of 
the  settlement,  so  most  of  the  land  was  about 
four  miles  distant. 

There  was  no  interest  in  missions  in  the 
colony  vintil  1860.  No,  there  was  even  a strong 
opposition  to  missions  up  to  this  time.  In 
Orloff  a society  had  been  organized  which  bxiilt 
a high  school.  A yoiing  professor  by  the  name  of 
Franz  Isaak  was  asked  to  come  from  Germany,  and 
he  started  the  school  with  nine  pupils  in  1860, 

A young  man  named  Heinrich  Dirks,  a member  of 
the  Gnadenfeld  Chvirch  had  decided  to  get  training 
for  foreign  mission  work.  He  studied  in  this 
school  for  three  years.  ISaen  he  entered  the  Basel 
Mission  School  where  he  studied  three  more  years. 
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He  returned  from  this  school  as  ordained  missionaiy 
in  1866.  Heinrich  Dirks  spent  one  year  at  home. 

He  often  preached  during  this  time.  In  Spring 
1867  he  married  Miss  Schroeder  from  Mariawohl 
and  they  left  for  Stnnatra.  Our  congregation  also 
took  part  in  mission  work  after  this,  namely  from 
the  year  1867.  The  last  holiday  of  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Pentacost  was  always  mission  day  after 
this  and  an  offering  was  made  for  missions.  (They 
celebrated  three  holidays  at  this  time.  Added  by 
A'Jjguota  Schmidt) 

The  congregation  voted  for  ministers  in  1859 
and  the  two  brethren  Jakob  Duller  and  Heinrich 
Richert  were  elected.  On  December  14,  1867,  congre- 
gation again  voted  and  elected  Heinrich  Goertz 
andDietrich  Gaeddert  as  ministers.  Elder  Peter 
Wedel  died  on  July  8,  1871,  at  the  age  of  79 
years  and  two  months.  He  had  ordained  Jakob  Duller 
as  elder  while  he  was  still  well.  Thus  Jakob 
Duller  was  the  eighth  elder.  He  was  born  on  June 
10,  1827,  voted  into  the  ministry  in  1859,  and 
died  April  6th,  1901  at  the  age  of  74  years.  He 
served  thirty- two  years  as  elder  of  the  church. 

When  the  new  defense  law  was  worked  out  in 
Petersburg  in  1870  there  was  again  serious  ap- 
prehension because  of  our  confession  of  faith. 

The  reports  of  the  delegates  who  were  sent  to 
Petersburg  on  account  of  this  matter  showed  that 
the  special  privileges  of  the  Mennonites  in  R\issia 
regarding  military  duties  were  going  to  end.  The 
question  of  emigration  came  up  and  was  considered. 
In  1873  a deputation  was  sent  to  America  and  our 
Elder  Jakob  Duller  was  one  of  this  group.  The  men 
sent  were  to  examine  the  land  and  inquire  what 
the  possibilities  of  resettlement  were.  They 
brought  back  varying  reports.  Our  congregation 
thought  they  saw  a gracious  leading  of  God*s  hand 
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in  that  emigration  to  America  vas  possible,  so 
that  we  could  live  according  to  our  faith  at 
least  for  some  time  to  come.  Bernhard  Suderman 
and  ¥ilhelm  Ewert  had  also  been  with  Jakob  Duller 
in  America.  These  men  examined  the  land  to  find 
a place  to  emigrate  if  possible.  They  visited 
lakota,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Texas. 

Good  reports  were  brought  back  to  Russia  by  this 
delegation  and  so  many  sold  their  farms  at  once 
since  they  thought  later  possibilities  for  sale 
wovild  be  poor.  Many  sold  their  farms  later  at 
half  price.  The  well-to-do  advanced  money  into 
a common  emigration  f\and  from  which  the  poor 
ones  received  help  through  a committee,  so  that 
all  could  come  along. 

The  emigration  became  a reality  in  the  summer 
of  1874.  In  July  practically  our  whole  Alexander-*- 
wohl  congregation  left  the  Molotchne  Colony  in 
Russia  and  went  to  America.  A few  from  other 
churches  joined  this  emigration.  Many  followed 
in  later  years.  We  left  from  Hamburg,  crossing 
the  ocean  in  two  ships.  On  July  31,  1874,  303 
adults  and  172  children  boarded  the  ship  Zimbria. 
The  other  ship  named  Titania  had  200  adults  and 
111  children  as  passengers.  There  was  fire  on 
the  ship  Titania  on  the  way  which  caused  danger 
and  excitement  to  the  travelers.  However  the 
crew  of  the  boat  was  able  to  extinguish  the  fire. 
MaxQT  were  very  sea  sick  on  the  ocean  voyage. 

We  landed  in  New  York  in  Castle  Garden  on  Aug. 

15.  Mr.  C.  B.  Schmidt  the  General  Agent  of  the 
Santa  Fe  train  was  especially  helpful  to  iis.  He 
always  sent  telegrams  ahead  asking  to  have  bread 
and  hot  water  prepared  for  a large  train  full 
of  emigrants  was  coming.  We  arrived  in  Lincoln, 
Nebraska  on  August  22.  We  received  free  housing 
in  a large  exhibition  building. 
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It  vas  noteworthy  how  the  land  agents  rivaled 
with  their  offers  to  sell  land  to  us.  The  Santa 
Fe  had  not  planned  to  build  their  railroad  through 
Kansas.  Then  the  government  made  them  the  offer 
to  give  them  a piece  of  land  ten  miles  wide  on 
each  side  of  the  railroad  if  they  would  build  their 
road  through  Kansas.  As  a result  of  this  offer  the 
railroad  company  built  their  trail  through  Kansas o 
So  this  company  had  much  land  to  sell.  The  average 
price  of  land  was  five  dollars  per  acre,  but  on 
paying  cash  it  was  reduced  to  half  of  this  and  so 
the  price  was  only  two  and  one  half  dollars  per 
acre.  The  land  agent  from  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Ansalin,  promised  free  living  qxiarters.  He  said 
they  would  build  an  emigration  house  on  the  land 
in  which  we  could  live  till  we  had  made  our  own 
arrangements.  He  also  reduced  the  price  of  the 
land  fifty  per  cent.  The  railroad  company  from 
Kansas  made  the  same  offer  per  telegram. 

Our  Elder  Buller  had  seen  a lot,  being  one  of 
the  deputation  sent  to  America  and  he  was  decided 
to  go  to  Kansas.  As  a result  we  got  ready  and  went 
from  Lincoln,  Nebraska  to  Topeka,  Kansas.  Here  the 
company  housed  us  in  a large  unoccupied  building, 
King  Bridge  Shops , where  we  stayed  for  a few  weeks , 
From  here  the  land  \Ta.s  looked  over  and  finally  the 
settlement  for  land  was  made.  The  company  promised 
to  reduce  the  price  fifty  per  cent  per  acre  on 
cash  payment.  The  price  was  agreed  upon  at  five 
dollars  per  acre  and  thus  a person  paying  cash 
received  the  land  for  two-and-one-half  dollars 
per  acre  of  land.  The  company  gave  the  settlement 
two  sections  of  land  as  a gift,  which  was  valued 
at  $3  ,200.00  and  on  it  built  two  large  immigration 
houses  each  eighteen  feet  by  two  hvindred  feet, 
where  we  could  live  till  our  houses  were  finished* 
¥e  used  these  two  immigration  buildings  for  years 
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for  ovir  church  services  until  1886  when  we 
could  build  our  own  first  large  church  building. 

During  the  \reeks  spent  in  Topeka,  some  of  our 
youths  and  young  men  went  to  Newton  to  help  build 
these  two  immigration  buildings,  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Newton.  One  night  a heavy  rain  came, 
but  since  the  floor  was  already  finished,  every- 
body slept  under  the  floor  and  remained  dry.  As 
soon  as  these  buildings  were  finished  all  the 
rest  from  Topeka  followed.  (The  second  building 
was  not  quite  ready  when  they  arrived.)  There 
were  no  walls  or  divisions.  The  trunks  which 
each  family  had  brought  along  served  as  the  only 
division  between  the  long  rows  of  families.  The 
families  thus  lived  all  together.  The  railroad 
company  also  promised  that  until  New  Tear  they 
woxxld  provide  free  transportation  of  the  luggage 
which  \Te  had  with  us  and  whatever  we  had  to  buy- 
such  as  lumber,  stone,  horses,  livestock,  wagons, 
grain  and  other  things  to  our  nearest  town  Newton. 
After  Christmas  there  still  was  forty  per  cent 
reduction  on  transportation,  and  five  men  had 
the  privilege  of  free  travel  back  and  forth  on 
the  train  to  take  care  of  all  of  our  business 
until  New  Tear.  Our  large  wagon  trunks  had  also 
been  brought  here  from  Philadelphia  free  of 
charge.  People  told  us  if  we  figured  all  these 
extras  we  had  received  our  land  free. 

Ve  also  bo\ight  land  in  Marion,  McPherson,  and 
Harvey  County.  Those  -vdio  bought  land  in  the  ten 
mile  area  of  the  railroad  bought  from  the  company. 
The  government  had  to  sell  land  at  the  same  price 
if  they  wanted  the  emigrants  to  buy  land  from 
them,  A number  of  the  poorest  families  received 
forty  acres  each  of  the  land  that  had  been  given 
to  us.  Several  quarter  sections  were  sold  and 
the  money  was  used  for  chiirch  projects.  A group 
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vent  vest  of  Mo\mdridge  and  bought  land  there. 

This  is  the  Hoffntingsau  Church.  Their  Elder  vas 
Dietrich  Gaeddert.  These  people  vere  granted  the 
same  privileges  ve  had  received.  That  same  fall 
eighty  homes  vere  built. 

Most  of  the  people  vent  to  live  in  their  ovn 
homes  before  vinter  came.  The  vhole  area  vas 
prairie  no  ground  had  been  broken.  The  grasshoppers 
vere  bad  the  year  ve  arrived.  The  beginning  here 
on  the  prairie  vas  difficult  and  yet  ve  vere  happy 
in  faith.  ¥e  faired  fairly  veil  as  long  as  the  veil- 
to-do  could  borrov  money,  but  tests  of  faith  came 
since  money  vas  so  scarce.  Some  land  had  been  bought 
by  contract  on  time  payments  and  nov  payments  vere 
due  and  there  vas  no  money.  One  of  ovtr  ministers, 
Heinrich  Richert  vent  to  Pennsylvania  to  borrov 
money  from  the  Old  Mennonite  Brethren.  The  church 
pledged  security  for  this  loan.  May  the  Lord  our 
God  revard  these  our  eastern  brethren  for  the  loan 
of  a svun  of  money  for  three  years  at  reasonable 
interest.  The  Lord  has  blessed  us  here  in  a material 
vay  so  that  also  this  latter  loan  could  be  repaid 
to  the  Older  Brethren. 

In  Holland  the  church  did  things  in  Biblical 
fashion  as  did  our  Lord.  The  minister  took  the 
Bible  read  the  text  then  sat  dovn  and  preached 
sitting  dovn.  Everybody  remained  seated  also  vhile 
the  blessing  vas  pronounced,  and  everybody  alvays 
knelt  for  prayer.  The  singing  vas  passed  on  by  note 
singing  by  ear.  In  Germany  the  minister  stood 
vhile  he  preached,  the  other  customs  remained  as 
they  vere  practiced  in  Holland.  In  Russia  this  vas 
continued  till  1859.  That  year  Jakob  Buller  and 
Heinrich  Richert  vere  elected  as  ministers.  Heinrich 
Richert  asked  the  church  to  rise  for  the  blessing. 
The  young  people  all  rose,  vhile  the  older  people 
remained  seated,  and  continued  to  do  this  as  long 
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as  they  still  lived.  After  some  time  the  minister 
also  asked  the  people  to  rise  for  prayer j all  the 
yoxmg  people  rose  >diile  the  older  people  knelt 
for  prayer*  The  older  people  continued  this  as 
long  as  they  lived.  While  Elder  Duller  served  the 
church  this  vas  practiced,  but  by  Elder  Peter 
Balzer*s  time  the  kneeling  for  prayer  was  not  in 
C(XDmon  use  any  more.  Elder  Peter  Balzer  was  the 
ninth  elder*  He  was  born  November  6,  1847  in  the 
village  Gnadenfeld,  in  1884  he  was  elected  as 
minister  and  in  1896  as  elder.  He  died  December 
Sf  1907  thus  serving  eleven  years  as  elder. 

We  could  build  our  first  large  church  in  1886, 
which  cost  about  $6,000.00.  It  was  dedicated  in 
December  without  debt.  After  forty-two  years  it 
was  remodeled  and  enlarged  at  the  cost  of  $32,000. 
Heinrich  Banman  was  the  tenth  elder.  Born  in  1845 
he  died  March  21,  1933,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven 
years,  eleven  months,  and  two  days.  He  served 
forty  years  as  minister,  three  years  as  leader 
and  five  years  as  elder.  Our  congregation  divided 
in  peace  in  1907  because  it  was  too  large  and 
many  members  lived  too  far  from  the  church.  Rev. 
Peter  H*  Richert  who  was  minister  in  our  church 
at  the  time  took  over  the  group  that  left  and  was 
ordained  as  elder  there.  (This  is  the  Tabor  Church 
which  was  called  South  Alexanderwohl  in  the  begin- 
ning* The  following  four  were  put  on the  ballot: 

Rev.  Peter  H*  Richert,  Rev.  H.  R.  Voth,  Rev.  Peter 
Bxiller  and  Rev.  Cornelius  Prey.  Rev.  Peter  H.  Rich- 
ert was  elected,  added  by  A.  J.  Prey)  Later  the 
Goessel  Church  was  started  in  1920,  where  Rev.  P. 

P*  Duller  was  elder.  Even  though  our  church  was 
small  in  the  beginning,  and  although  it  was  divid- 
ed twice  and  besides  this  lost  members  through 
moves  of  church  members  to  other  commiinities,  still 
it  has  grown  to  820  members  of  this  writing  1939. 
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There  are  also  600  graves  in  the  cemetery  near 
the  church.  (In  1954  there  vere  991  members 
according  to  the  year  book,  considerably  more 
graves  in  the  cemetery.  Added  by  A.J.Frey) 

May  God  grant  us  again  such  a pilgrim  spirit  as 
we  had  at  the  time  of  settlement.  Then  in  our 
meetings  we  often  sang  the  song  of  Terstegen; 

Let  us  wander  as  the  pilgrims, 

Free,  bare  and,  truly  void. 

Collecting,  hoarding,  trading, 

Just  hardens  our  long  road. 

The  load  of  greed  can  kill; 

We  joxu:ney  free  of  spirit. 

At  peace  with  ovur  light  load 
To  use  only  when  needed. 

The  eleventh  elder  was  Peter  H.  Unrtih  bom 
January  23,  1881,  died  July  20,  1943.  He  was 
elected  as  evangelist  on  October  31,  1908,  elec't>- 
ed  as  elder  January  18,  1915.  Thvis  he  served  as 
evangelist  seven  years,  as  elder  twenty-eight 
years.  He  was  probably  minister  part  of  the  seven 
years  he  served  as  evangelist. 

The  Ratzlaff  Congregation  lived  in  Holland  for 
eighty  years.  The  Wedel  Congregation  lived  in 
Germany,  for  forty  years.  The  Alexanderwohl  Cong- 
regation lived  in  Russia  for  fifty-three  years, 
1820-1874.  For  sixty-five  years  the  Alexanderwohl 
Church  has  lived  in  America  1874-1939.  The  time  of 
this  writing.  These  are  the  elders  that  served  the 
church  since  it  was  started  in  Holland  in  1700# 
(This  assembly  already  existed  before  1700  since 
there  were  six  charter  members  when  it  was  started. 
Two  of  these  were  Harm  and  Hans  Frey.  Added  by  A, 

J.  Frey). 

1.  Bernhard  Wedel  2.  Benjamin  Wedel  3.  Jakob  Wedel 
4.  Peter  Jantz  5.  Benjamin  Wedel  6.  Peter  Wedel 
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7.  Peter  ¥edel  8.  Jakob  Buller  9.  Peter  Balzer 
10.  Heinrich  Banman  11.  Peter  H.  Unruh  12.  Philip 
A.  ¥edel. 

The  name  ¥edel  is  a title  of  nobility  and  comes 
from  Holland.  Around  the  year  1660  a certain  Peter 
Ratzlaff  lived  in  Holland,  He  was  a rich  man.  He 
bought  quite  a large  piece  of  land  with  many  stony 
mountains  and  between  these  movintains  also  some 
good  land.  One  of  these  hills  had  a large  even 
plain  on  top.  He  decided  to  build  his  residence 
on  top  of  this  hill  with  all  of  his  rooms  and 
other  buildings.  He  had  three  children,  Benjamin, 
Jakob  and  Peter.  There  was  no  lack  of  stones,  and 
so  these  were  hauled  to  the  building  site  and 
everything  was  made  of  stone.  ¥hen  the  buildings 
were  ready,  he  made  a high,  thick  wall  aromd  all 
of  these  and  put  in  an  iron  gate.  He  was  still 
not  satisfied,  so  he  gave  several  thousand  "Gulden" 
to  the  government  of  Holland.  In  Holland  it  was 
customary  if  someone  gave  a gift  of  money  to  the 
government,  he  received  a name  of  nobility,  and 
so  the  government  of  Holland  granted  him  the 
nobility  name  ¥edel. 

From  this  time  Peter  Ratzlaff 's  name  was 
Peter  Ratzlaff  ¥edelo  After  the  parents  died  the 
three  brothers  lived  in  this  castle.  These  left 
out  the  name  Ratzlaff  entirely  and  thus  they  were 
Benjamin,  Jakob,  and  Peter  ¥edelo  In  1690  it  seemr- 
ed  as  if  Holland  would  enter  war  with  France. 
Holland  prepared  for  was,  chased  these  three 
brothers  from  their  castle,  and  put  up  catapults 
around  the  wall.  There  were  no  other  cannon  yet. 
Benjamin  ¥edel  went  to  Switzerland,  and  it  seems 
he  never  married.  Jakob  ¥edel  went  to  Poland,  The 
¥edels  near  Canton  are  all  descendants  of  Jakob 
¥edel©  Peter  ¥edel  stayed  in  Holland,  and  when 
his  uncle  Bernhard  Ratzlaff  started  the  church 
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in  1700,  he  joined.  The  elders  by  the  name  ¥edel 
in  this  church  aj*e  all  descendants  of  this  Peter 
Wedel.  From  this  time  namely  1700  the  records  are 
in  our  church  register. 


Written  in  1939  by  Mr^.  Issac  Fast, 
daughter  of  Peter  Wedel,  the  elected  leader  to 
Russia. 


Copied  from  P.  U.  Schmidt's  book  by  Arthur 
J.  Frey  April  1959.  (With  a few  additional  notes.) 

Translated  from  the  German  into  English  by 
Augusta  Schmidt  March  1961. 
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OUR  TRIP  IROM  RUSSIA  TO  AMERICA 


(Written  by  Maria  Becker  1877) 

We  sold  our  farm  in  Gnadenfeld  on  February 
19,  1877  to  Gustav  Rempel.  After  selling  ovu*  goods 

auction  sale,  we  celebrated  holy  communion  for 
the  last  time  in  our  homeland  with  our  dear  broth- 
ers and  sisters  and  our  home  chiirch  on  May  22nd. 
Oiur  good  pastor  August  Lenzmann  commended  us  and 
all  those  about  to  leave  their  native  country 
with  fervent  prayer  and  tears  to  God’s  protecting 
hand.  On  May  24th  we  said  farewell.  Many  friends 
had  com©  for  the  last  goodbye.  It  was  a difficult 
day  for  me, -all  brothers  and  sisters  remained  in 
Russia,  but  the  Lord  strengthened  me.  After  a last 
fond  embrace  probably  the  last  one  for  this  life, 
we  stepped  into  the  coach.  We  were  the  following: 
our  five  children,  my  husband's  mother,  ray  hvis- 
band,  and  I.  husband's  mother  was  83  years  of 
age  and  suffered  from  cancer  on  her  lip.  Otar 
brother-in-law  Rempel  and  my  brother  and  sister- 
in-law,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Julius  Lange,  also  my  sister 
and  brother— in— law  the  Thomsons  and  son,  Frederick, 
accompanied  us  to  Halbstadt  to  Peter  Neufelds. 

Here  we  stayed  that  day  and  the  next  one  May  25 
till  noon.  Then  otor  dear  relatives  accompanied 
us  to  Hoohstadt  to  the  railroad  station. 

After  the  last  difficult  farewell  at  6:45  P.M. 
the  train  started  to  move,  at  first  slowly,  then 
faster  and  faster.  I stood  at  the  window  and  look- 
ed back,  till  I couH  not  see  our  loved  ones  any- 
more. % heart  was  heavy,  the  tears  which  had 
flowed  freely,  finally  subsided.  We  arrived  at 
Waizilowka  at  7:45  P.M.  There  was  a stop  of  half 
an  hour,  and  we  moved  on.  The  whole  Dneper  Valley 
looks  like  a big  ocean,  A large  freight  train 
passed  us  here.  At  10  P.M.  the  train  stopped  at 
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Kraska  Katoyka  for  five  minutes » By  10:45  ve 
stopped  at  Alexander,  -where  the  streets  were  crowd- 
ed with  people  as  if  it  were  day  time.  Another  en- 
gine iras  added  to  push,  and  by  dawn  of  the  next 
day  we  were  in  Paulograd. 

May  26:  The  Lord  has  graciously  protected  iis  all 
this  night  and  let  us  awaken  healthyo  How  far  we 
have  been  removed  from  all  of  you  in  one  night!  At 
5:45  the  train  left  again,  ^y  8:30  AcM.  we  were  in 
Lisawai,  where  we  had  to  change  trains o ¥e  met  a 
lot  of  trains  and  one  engine  was  especially  beaut- 
iful, A lot  of  soldiers  boarded  the  train  here,  also 
horses  and  provisions  were  loaded,  1/hat  a timiult 
there  is  in  this  world!  Our  cars  were  reduced  by 
two,  therefore  we  were  almost  overcrowded,  ¥e  travel- 
ed-second class.  The  windows  were  not  opened  bo- 
cause  of  the  sick  ones,  and  so  the  heat  was  a-lmost 
unbearable,  and  on  accoimt  of  this  we  stood  on  the 
platform  between  the  cars  of  the  train.  The  land- 
scape approaching  Karkoff  was  really  beautiful y es- 
pecially the  woods  and  thie  large  evergreens.  At 
8:30  P.M.  the  train  stopped  in  Karkoff  in  front  of 
a big  waiting  room.  Here  we  met  Neumans  from  Grosz- 
weide,  Vfe  only  changed  trains  here  and  at  9:30  wo 
left  again.  These  cars  are  a bit  different.  There 
is  a glass  window  in  each  door,  so  that  one  can  see 
the  whole  row  of  cars  ahead,  further  instead  of  a 
lantern  on  the  wall,  there  is  a lamp  on  the  floor 
covered  with  glass. 

May  27:  The  train  stopped  at  4:30  A.M.  ¥e  are 
all  well,  Liese  Balzer  is  much  better,  also  Janzens 
and  Unr\ahs  are  well.  After  thanking  God  for  oior  pro- 
tection, we  all  had  breakfast  together.  Since  there 
was  no  hot  -water  available  here,  we  ate  cold  food. 
Grandmother  seems  to  stand  the  trip  quite  well  up 
till  now.  The  traveling  by  train  is  better  than  I 
had  imagined.  At  the  stations  we  saw  many  horses 
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and  soldiers  0 At  11  A.M.  ve  stopped  for  30  minutes 
at  Krienenschuk  in  a beautiful  little  to-wn  vlth 
many  churches o Here  ve  crossed  the  Dnieper,  over 
a very  long  bridge.  The  bridge  was  at  least  half 
as  long  as  Gnadenfeld  about,  one  "werst”  (one 
half  mile).  It  \Tas  a wonderful  piece  of  work.  A 
double  high  railing  was  on  each  side  and  this  was 
so  high  that  the  traffic  passed  over  the  arch. 
Thick  rods  of  iron  were  fastened  on  top,  which 
crossed  with  the  iron  rods  of  the  railing.  The 
lower  bridge  was  of  wood  and  the  rails  were  laid 
on  top  of  this.  Watchmen  with  green  banners  were 
stationed  at  close  intervals  to  signal  that  eveiy 
thing  was  alright.  It  was  very  warm  to-day.  After 
lunch  we  traveled  many  miles  through  a forest. 
There  are  many  beautiful  forests  here.  At  6 P.M, 
we  arrived  in  Elizabethgrad,  where  we  had  to 
wait  till  ten  o’clock.  The  Lord  be  praised  also 
for  this  day.  I feel  very  tired,  because  up  till 
now  I have  slept  very  little. 

May  28;  Last  night  I slep  better,  my  tired 
body  was  refreshed  and  ny  dry  eyes  were  relieved. 
The  Lord  has  been  with  us  to  this  hour  and  has 
protected  us  from  all  danger  and  harm.  Pranz 
Janzen  and  their  two  children  have  sore  eyes. 

At  7 A.M.  we  stopped  at  Olwiopel  for  breakfast. 

Ve  share  a car  with  Balzers,  Janzens,  Wilhelm 
Unruhs,  and.  their  married  daughter  and  husband. 

At  the  recent  change  of  trains  there  was  one  car 
less  for  us  travelers.  However,  the  agents  did 
not  put  any  more  travelers  into  our  car,  as  we 
were  all  from  Gnadenfeld.  We  often  sang  such 
songs  as,  "Jesus  only  shall  my  journey's  Guide 
be",  "Take  Thou  ny  hands  Oh  Pather"  and  other 
songs.  The  sun  is  about  to  set  and  we  have  not 
traveled  far  to-day;  because  we  have  had  to  wait 
long  at  each  station  for  the  war  trains  always 
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take  precedence.  Rev.  Buhler  said  our  train  was 
called  the  loitering  train  and  is  put  between  the 
others.  ¥e  also  traveled  a round-about-way,  for  as 
we  came  to  the  city  of  Birsula  at  5 P.M. , we  had 
to  go  back  quite  a distance  in  order  to  pick  up 
twenty- two  cars  of  oxen,  and  now  our  train  has 
forty-seven  cars.  The  engine  was  overtaxed  and 
squeaked  and  groaned  terribly  we  traveled  so 
slowly  that  one  could  have  run  along  the  side 
of  the  train  easily  and  kept  up  with  it.  After 
water  had  been  filled  in  there  was  a little  improve- 
ment, but  not  much  and  soon  we  stopped.  The  con- 
ductor tried  to  go  forward  and  backward  and  finally 
they  pushed  the  cars  back  to  the  station.  Here 
they  changed  to  two  other  engines  and  now  we  pro- 
ceeded into  the  night.  However,  as  we  retraced  our 
way  we  had  to  travel  on  other  tracks,  since  another 
train  came  on  our  rails.  These  tracks  were  not  so 
good,  they  were  hurried  in  mud  so  that  the  cars 
bent  sideways,  also  one  engine  had  been  returned, 
and  so  everything  came  to  a standstill.  However, 
we  were  not  far  from  a station,  so  by  signals  and 
whistling  we  were  soon  noticed  and  an  engine  was 
sent  to  our  help,  Ve  were  all  getting  rather  fri- 
ghtened by  now,  but  in  ny  spirit  I heard,  "Pear 
not,  they  are  praying  for  all  of  you/'  and  all  fear 
left.  After  this  we  traveled  fast  till  morning.  A 
train  ahead  of  us  had  killed  a watchman  who  had 
gone  to  sleep. 

May  29:  Sunday,  A tragedy  almost  happened  this 
morning.  The  train  stopped,  there  was  whistling, 
the  sign  to  enter  the  cars.  However,  often  many 
are  slow  to  get  on,  the  train  started  whild  quite 
a few  were  still  on  the  platform.  Also  Janzens 
children  just  barely  made  the  train.  Reimers  from 
Rosenart  were  on  the  platform  with  a child.  The 
mother  handed  the  child  to  someone  in  the  train, 
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but  by  this  time  the  train  vas  moving  faster » The 
father  tried  to  help  his  wife,  but  got  caught  on 
the  lower  step.  Then  their  son  jumped  down  to  help 
the  parents.  He  ran  between  the  wheels,  many  cried 
for  help  and  some  of  the  travelers  pulled  the  alarm 
chain  and  the  train  stopped.  They  were  helped  into 
the  car  without  being  hurt,  however,  they  and  all 
of  us  were  very  excited  and  scared.  I gave  Mrs. 
Reimer  a few  drops  of  medicine,  and  after  she  had 
recovered,  Itr.  Janzen  led  her  to  their  car  which 
is  in  front  of  ours.  The  Edigers  and  those  from 
Groszweide  and  Berdian  are  in  the  car  back  of  us. 
God  saved  us  from  a terrible  mishap.  The  Lord  be 
praised  for  this  protection!  At  9:30  we  stopped 
at  Sinirinke  and  at  1:30  at  ¥olkenwenze.  This 
stretch  had  much  forest  but  the  grain  fields  look- 
ed poor.  At  sunset  we  were  in  Voloschinsk.  Here 
ovir  passports  were  examined.  At  first  our  agents 
went  into  the  cars  then  they  rang  the  bells  and 
everybody  had  to  go  into  their  car  to  show  his 
passport.  After  that  we  had  to  sit  by  families 
and  two  men  came  called  again  for  our  passports 
and  counted  us  to  make  sure  that  the  record  was 
correct.  The  whole  affair  lasted  two  hours.  One 
gentleman  said, "Don’t  detain  them  let  them  go 
we  have  enough  people  left.  Prom  here  we  went 
to  Podwolloschinsk  arriving  at  11  P.M.  Here  we 
slept  outside  in  a yard  surrounded  by  a high 
fence. 

May  30:  Here  Rev.  Biihler  led  o;ar  group  in 
morning  devotion.  ¥e  sang,  "How  great  the  grace 
of  God  Almighty."  Then  Rev.  Buhler  gave  his 
message  and  pointed  out  how  much  gratitude  we 
owed  to  God  for  keeping  us  well  and  happy  on  our 
journey  to  this  day.  He  also  said  that  God  can 
not  bless  his  people  if  they  behave  as  some  of 
our  group  have  done.  He  urged  dedication  to  God 
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for  the  rest  of  the  trip,  then  he  prayed  and  com- 
mitted us  all  to  the  Lord’s  further  protection® 

After  this  we  all  entered  the  cars  again  and  our 
journey  was  continued.  These  cars  are  divided  into 
different  compartments  by  a high  wall®  The  doors 
are  closed  from  the  outside,  it  is  less  roomy.  At 
8;30  we  left  Wolloschinsk  and  arrived  at  Tamopol 
at  10:45.  There  was  much  forest  and  mountains.  At 
5 P.M.  we  arrived  at  Lemberg,  where  we  had  tea,  by 
6:45  P.M.  we  left.  There  are  many  beautiftil  ever- 
green  forests.  At  sunset  we  arrived  at  Tschimisohel. 
To-day  we  made  much  progress.  The  Austrian  people 
travel  fast,  we  seldom  stop  more  than  five  minutes 
at  any  station. 

May  31:  ¥e  stopped  at  Krakau,  there  was  a 
beautiful  waiting  room  here,  but  no  time  to  see 
anything,  since  the  Austrian  people  do  not  permit 
any  delay.  The  Lord  spread  his  wings  over  us  also 
during  thepast  night,  ^diile  everybody  was  fast 
asleep  the  engine  whistled  terribly  loud,  the  lant- 
erns were  swung,  again  there  was  more  whistling  and 
ringing  of  bells  and  the  train  stopped.  Our  car 
was  very  crowded,  I stood  at  the  window  and  saw 
the  fiery  eyes  of  the  approaching  engine.  ¥e  could 
not  make  way  for  the  on  coming  train,  already  the 
sound  was  distinctly  heard,  and  our  train  slowly 
backed  up.  The  signals  of  danger  were  constantly 
continued  till  they  noticed  it  and  the  oncoming 
train  went  back  while  ours  proceeded.  It  was  a 
long  freight  train.  A few  hours  later  the  same 
thing  happened  on  a bridge.  At  10  A.M.  we  arrived 
at  Moslowiz,  where  we  changed  trains,  ¥e  are  favored 
because  of  grandmother  that  our  seats  are  not  croi?d— 
ed  so  much.  At  11  we  continued  oxir  journey  and  by 
2:30  we  arrived  in  Zartze  at  a large  city  -v/ith  many 
factories.  The  coal  smoke  made  the  air  dark  and  all 
the  houses  were  blackened  thereby. 
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At  5:30  ve  arrived  in  Ope la,  the  landscape  vas 
beautiful  and  ve  saw  fine  rye  fields.  At  sunset 
we  arrived  in  Loewen,  and  by  12  P.M.  we  were  in 
Breslauer  station.  This  was  very  beautiful  about 
half  a mile  long;  the  whole  arch  had  glass  win- 
dows, the  rooms  were  very  fine,  yet  one  could  not 
get  a cup  of  hot  water.  Only  bitter  beer  was 
available  here,  and  we  all  wished  for  something 
hot  to  drink  now.  There  were  many  pine  tree 
forests. 

June  Ists  At  7 A.M,  we  arrived  in  Golfert. 

Here  we  asked  for  hot  water  from  the  engine  and 
had  breakfast.  Again  we  passed  fine  forests, 
the  houses  were  scattered.  ¥e  proceeded  at  7:45 
there  were  fine  lyefields,  cloverfields  and 
factories.  ¥e  passed  a little  city,  Haversweide, 
at  10  o’clock,  and  by  3 we  were  in  Jlllenburg, 

The  landscape  was  veiy  beautiful  here,  we  saw 
villages  and  the  roads  were  lined  with  trees. 
Today  it  has  been  quite  cool  all  day  and  it 
rained  a little.  I have  had  toothache  all  day 
otherwise  we  are  all  well,  and  grandmother  has 
been  getting  along  alright.  Several  of  our 
fellowtravelers  have  sxiffered  from  sore  eyes, 
also  Pranz  Janzens  and  three  of  their  children 
have  had  very  sore  eyes,  Mrs.  Janzen  has  much 
work.  Ve  arrived  at  Delitch  at  3:45.  While  our 
train  stood  on  the  bridge  twenty-six  long  trains 
passed  through  below  the  bridge.  The  trains 
crossed  here  and  there  were  cities  and  slaughter- 
houses to  the  right  and  loft.  Ve  often  passed 
vinder  bridges  and  saw  windmills.  Ve  stopped  at 
Halle,  a large  beautiful  city.  However,  a cup 
of  coffee  cost  two  "Silver  groschen"  and  no  hot 
water  wa^  available.  At  seven  o’clock  we  passed 
Ober  Roblingen,  there  was  a large  body  of  water 
to  oTir  right  and  large  fields  of  carrots,  beets, 
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and  turnips  at  our  left.  Twenty-six  girls  were 
hoeing  side  by  side  the  rows  were  very  close  to- 
gether. Here  the  land  is  all  under  cultivation; 
and  the  grain  fields  looked  good.  There  were  also 
pea  fields  and  the  roads  were  lined  with  beauti- 
ful trees.  The  road  led  some  over  some  between 
mountains;  then  again  over  or  under  bridges,  and 
past  beautiful  buckwheat  fields.  To  the  right  we 
saw  villages  nested  on  the  side  of  mountains, 
with  beautiful  fruit  orchards.  The  houses  were 
all  roofed  with  tile,  ¥e  arrived  in  Eisleben  at 
7; 30  and  by  8 o* clock  we  passed  through  a mountain. 
It  was  dark  and  took  five  minutes.  The  landscape 
was  very  beautiful.  "Oh  Lord  thy  works  are  so 
great,  and  the  earth  is  full  of  Thy  grace!" 

¥e  stopped  at  Sangerhausen  at  8 O'clock  and  left 
again  at  8; 30,  then  we  passed  ¥allhausen»  This 
area  was  especially  beautiful,  mountains,  valleys, 
villages,  cities  and  forests  were  visible  alt 
short  intervals.  The  potato  fields  and  sugar 
beets  were  divided  into  narrow  patches.  There 
were  beautiful  walks,  lovely  arbors,  and  every- 
thing spoke  of  industrious  and  very  cleanly  people. 
The  people  also  used  dogs  for  transportation 
here.  The  sun  set  at  9:30  p.m.  and  the  train 
stopped  at  Nardhausen. 

Jvine  2:  The  conductor  said  yesterday  that  we 
would  stay  in  these  cars  till  Achen,  yet  by  2 A.M. 
when  everybody  was  asleep,  the  doors  were  opened 
and  we  were  asked  to  alight.  ¥e  had  always  had 
lamps  in  our  train  up  till  now,  but  not  this  night. 
So  we  had  to  manage  in  the  dark  somehow.  The 
street  had  some  light.  ¥e  were  in  Kassel,  and  the 
people  were  coarse.  ¥e  had  to  enter  other  cars 
and  received  thirteen  in  number.  Mr.  Beck  had 
not  kept  his  word  to  give  \is  a leader.  In  two 
hours  we  passed  six  txonnels.  At  Arentsberg  we 
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stopped  and  the  conductor  asked  where  our  guide 
waS;  as  a child  had  fallen  from  the  car.  I got 
off  the  train  to  see  whose  child  it  was.  There 
was  Franz  Janzen  lamenting,  "Where  will  I get 
ny  child  again?"  Then  I learned  that  their  son 
Johannes  had  fallen  through  the  door  before  the 
last  tunnel o He  had  leaned  against  the  door  to 
look  through  the  window  and  since  the  door  hadnot 
been  closed  securely  from  the  outside  he  fell 
but.  That  was  a shock  for  all  of  us,  but  especial- 
ly for  the  parents.  Man3'-  fervent  prayers  were 
offered  to  the  Lord,  that  He  might  save  the  life 
of  the  child  and  restore  it  to  the  parents. 

Janzen  had  to  remain  here  and  the  train  hurried 
on.  Janzen  and  the  children  still  had  very  sore 
eyesc  The  cars  were  divided  by  wooden  walls,  so 
people  did  not  see  each  other.  We  stopped  at 
Hagen  in  Westphalen  at  11:30.  Here  we  received 
the  news  per  telegram  that  a child  had  been 
found,  it  was  living  and  only  slightly  injured. 
That  was  great  joy!  The  landscape  became  more 
and  more  beautiful,  I cannot  describe  it  for 
you — high  rocks,  deep  lovely  valleys,  villages, 
cities,  streams  and  bridges  intermingled.  We 
traveled  via  Bremen  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  two 
we  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  all  around  many  cities 
were  located e With  all  the  tumult  that  surrounded 
us  daily,  I did  not  feel  at  home,  and  I often 
felt  my  soul  longed  for  quietness.  We  stopped  at 
the  city  of  Reus  for  a few  minutes  and  at  4:30 
we  were  at  Achen  where  we  changed  trains.  The 
people  here  were  very  coarse,  they  allowed  no 
time  just  yelled,  "Alight"  and  again  "Board  the 
Train."  By  8:30  we  had  crossed  twenty- three 
tunnels  and  the  report  was  that  we  should  arrive 
in  Antwerpen  in  an  hour.  The  people  spoke  a dif- 
ferent language  here,  if  one  of  our  group  got 
off  the  train,  they  said  "Aliongs".  The  land- 
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scape  vas  more  beautiful  again.  Travel  was  very 
fast  here,  for  the  report  was  that  we  might  arrive 
late.  At  9:30  we  passed  a town  called  Lewven.  At 
one  station  the  people  were  very  kind  and  broxight 
large  containers  of  water  to  the  cars  that  we  and 
our  children  could  refresh  ourselves,  we  were  very 
thirsty  since  not  enough  time  had  been  given  to 
get  water.  The  landscape  was  beautiful,  the  grain 
stand  was  good,  the  gardens  looked  fine,  and  every- 
thing reminded  us  of  life  among  German  people. 

June  3:  Again  the  night  passed.  The  Lord  gave 
rest  after  the  strenuous  day.  Heartfelt  thanks  be 
to  Him I Ve  passed  Antwerpen  at  night.  It  was  such 
a confusion  that  one  got  scared.  A large  crowd  of 
people  stared  at  us.  Large  cars  stood  ready.  All 
our  goods  were  loaded,  the  sick  were  loaded  into 
cabs  and  thus  we  proceeded  by  night.  A lot  of 
people  followed  us.  There  were  burning  lamps  in 
all  of  the  large  streets.  ¥e  went  from  one  street 
to  another  that  we  almost  got  anxious  fears  driv- 
ing arovmd  so  much.  ¥e  were  quite  tired  from 
walking  such  a long  time,  but  finally  we  were  all 
put  up  in  two-story  buildings  and  received  supper 
free  of  charge.  ¥e  shared  a room  with  Balzers, 
Unruhs  and  Mrs.  Janzen  and  children  in  the  second 
story.  Mrs.  Janzen  was  much  worried. 

June  4:  ¥e  were  in  the  large  city  of  Antwerpen 
with  its  large  buildings  and  the  Schelde  River 
was  close  to  the  buildings  where  we  were  put  up. 

¥e  all  received  breakfast  and  it  was  reported 
that  we  shall  all  board  the  ship  today  and  Mr. 
Janzen  had  not  yet  arrived.  ¥e  and  Balzers  had 
decided  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Janzen,  but  at  10:30 
Mr.  Janzen  and  Johannes  arrived  and  there  was 
great  rejoicing  by  all.  The  latter  was  injured 
and  badly  swollen  in  the  face,  but  otherwise  well. 
How  the  mother  rejoiced  and  wept  for  joy  as  she 
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embraced  her  child.  Fervent  prayers  of  thanks- 
giving ascended  to  God,  who  had  done  all  things 
well.  Laborers  had  noticed  the  child  fall  off 
the  train j hr^d  picked  him  up  and  taken  him  to 
the  doctor  immediately.  The  doctor  had  already 
dressed  the  wound  and  taken  care  of  the  child 
when  Janzen  arrived.  At  3 P.M.  after  the  exchange 
of  the  Russian  money  had  been  finished  we  went 
to  the  harbor.  Since  grandmother  could  not  walk 
the  distance,  we  hired  a cab.  There  was  the  big 
ship  called  Fatherland  on  which  we  planned,  in 
the  name  of  God,  to  make  the  long  trip.  ¥e  were 
110  families,  and  many  others  also  boarded  the 
ship  besides  otir  group.  The  ship  left  the  shore 
at  5 P.M.  —so  quietly  we  moved  that  we  hardly 
noticed  it,  but  in  a short  time  we  were  out  in 
the  open  sea.  ¥e  were  all  examined  and  counted  . 
After  everything  was  taken  care  of,  we  sang,  and 
by  prayer  we  were  committed  to  God's  grace  and 
care. 

June  5i  ¥e  have  already  slept  one  night  on 
the  big  ocean.  The  Lord  has  graciously  protected 
us.  ¥e  are  located  toward  the  front  close  to  the 
steps.  The  sleeping  arrangements  are  square 
hanging  double  decker  beds  with  wide  slats  with- 
out mattresses.  ¥e  live  on  the  left  side,  there 
are  Prussians  and  other  people  on  the  other 
side.  There  is  a wooden  wall  between  us  and  we 
are  close  to  the  deck.  ¥e  are  located  as  follows: 
first  come  ¥illiam  Ikiruhs  and  Goszners,  then  we, 
next  Ewerts,  Rosenost,  then  Balzers  and  Nickkels 
Groszweide,  Janzens,  then  Edigers,  and  Heiberts 
and  Buhlers  of  Berdiansk.  Below  us  in  the  lower 
room  there  are  two  rows  of  double  decker  beds 
close  together.  ¥e  were  told  that  at  least  a 
thousand  people  were  on  this  ship.  ¥e  gathered 
in  the  lower  room  after  breakfast  and  Rev.  Buhler 
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preached  a challenging  sermon,  and  we  also  sang. 
Pastor  Buhler  spoke  with  great  earnestness  and 
admonished  in  love.  He  said  that  we  were  emigrants 
and  gave  a religious  reason  for  our  leaving  Russia 
but  also  not  all  of  us  proved  this  by  our  behavior 
toward  the  other  passengers.  He  continued  saying 
that  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  admonish  and  to 
entreat  those  who  had  offended  to  leave  their  evil 
way  and  txrm  to  God.  The  fact  that  we  entered  the 
boat  healthy  was  not  chance  but  God's  grace  and 
mercy,  and  we  did  not  know  whether  we  would  all 
leave  the  ship,  only  as  we  clmg  to  Jesxis  Christ 
could  we  hope  for  a safe  joiirney.  Toward  evening 
many  showed  signs  of  seasickness. 

June  5:  This  was  Sunday,  almost  everybody  was 
affected  by  seasickness.  The  deck  was  almost  empty 
and  no  church  services  could  be  held.  Hermina 
complained  first  in  our  family,  and  she  had  to 
vomit.  Later  Maria  also  became  somewhat  ill, 

Abram  and  Julius  also  complained  of  dizziness. 
Toward  noon  I also  had  to  lie  down,  and  in  the 
afternoon  almost  everyone  was  seasick.  The  friend- 
ly waiter  did  not  get  rid  of  much  of  his  soup  on 
account  of  this.  In  the  morning  they  served  coffee, 
whitebread  and  butter.  Who  ever  preferred  could 
have  hot  water  instead  of  coffee.  At  noon  the 
menu  was  soup  with  pearl  barley  or  potatoes,  beans 
peas,  and  pudding.  Several  times  they  served 
cabbage  and  potatoes,  which  we  liked  best. 

June  6:  The  Lord  Blessed  us  with  a quiet  night 
after  the  previous  difficult  day.  Father,  grand- 
mother and  Johannes  have  not  been  seasick.  Towards 
evening  passengers  were  much  improved  and  we  heard 
thanksgiving  songs  on  deck,  also  Rev.  Biahler  led 
in  heartfelt  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 
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Jt:n3  7»  I vrac  qvdte  tired  from  tlio  night,  be- 
cause our  bads  are  not  very  corc/'ortabieo  E’/'ery- 
thing  is  fairly  good,  only  our  fellov  travelers 
are  noisy  ard  the3'-  carry  on  intil  late  at  night. 
Today  people  sang  a lot,  the  veathor  vas  fine, 
though  cool,  and  the  sea  vas  calm. 

Jvine  8:  Hermina  and  Abram  were  still  seasick, 
grandmother  stood  the  trip  quite  well  and  enjoyed 
her  food  so  faro  ¥o  always  face  the  wind  and 
travel  without  sails.  Buhlers  and  Hieberts  moved 
to  fi.rst  class  today. 

June  12;  Sxmday  The  Lord  helped  us  through  a 
difficult  night  with  stormy  sea.  The  waves  splash- 
ed over  the  deck,  and  I was  quite  sick  besides. 

I suddenly  felt  great  heat  in  my  stomach,  this 
sensation  passed  over  my  right  side,  chest,  back 
and  finally  through  iry  whole  body,  till  I was 
perspiring.  Father  handed  me  some  drops  of  med- 
icine and  rubbed  my  stomach  with  Spirits  of 
Campharo  After  this  subsided  I felt  as  if  I 
would  choke.  This  gradually  decreased  toward 
momingj  It  v/as  a long,  difficult  night,  but  I 
felt  better  this  morning,  though  still  very 
weak.  Rev,  Buhler  conducted  services  on  deck, 
but  I was  not  able  to  attend. 

June  13:  Today  we  all  felt  much  better.  Ve 
were  all  able  to  eat  sauerkraut  and  potatoes.  The 
Lord  has  blessed  beyond  i/hat  we  could  ask  or 
thinko  The  rest  of  our  people  of  Gnadenfeld  also 
have  more  or  less  seasickness  to  endxire. 

June  14;  Last  night  we  had  much  storm  for  a- 
while,  but  suddenly  it  was  all  calm.  I thought 
of  the  story  of  how  the  Saviour  slept  in  the 
boat  and  a storm  arose,  and  how  He  stilled  the 
waves  and  storm<.  I rained  a little  this  morning 
and  the  waves  were  a bit  high.  Several  ships 
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passed  us.  Towards  evening  we  entered  another 
ocean  current,  it  looked  strange  and  showed  up 
like  a slanting  border.  The  water  on  which  we 
sailed  so  far  looked  much  darker,  while  the 
water  we  now  entered  is  much  lighter  in  color, 
also  more  calm.  To-day  there  was  much  work  done 
on  deck,  everything  was  painted  and  scrubbed, 
which  is  a sign  that  we  may  soon  land. 

June  15:  A beautiful  morning  dawned  after  a 
restful  night.  The  sun  shone  in  all  its  splendor 
and  was  mirrored  in  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The 
seahogs,  porpise,  and  delphins  jumped  and  svm- 
ned  themselves,  and  we  traveled  with  sails.  A 
child,  about  a year  old  of  the  Dalke  family  died 
to-day. 

June  16:  The  corpse  of  the  Dalke  baby  was 
birried  at  sea  in  a coffin  to-day.  Rev.  Buhler 
led  in  a service  after  the  burial.  By  this  time 
most  of  the  people  are  well  again,  only  oiir  Abram 
is  still  sick.  He  has  no  appetite,  a little 
liquid  is  all  he  can  take,  but  he  also  went  up 
on  deck  today  to  warm  himself.  It  was  reported 
that  we  won't  travel  long  anymore,  and  so  I 
went  with  several  others  to  look  through  the 
ship  because  so  far  this  was  not  possible.  ¥e 
looked  at  the  machines  the  steeringwheel,  and 
the  lower  rooms.  It  inpressed  us  as  wonderful 
what  man's  hand  can  make,  Ve  also  saw  first 
class,  and  it  is  very  different  there  then  here 
at  second  class. 

June  17:  Last  night  they  worked  hard  on  deck, 
because  the  pilot  was  supposed  to  come.  Rockets 
were  thrown  and  lanterns  were  lit,  around  midnight 
the  pilot  had  entered  the  boat  and  guided  the 
ship  into  the  canal.  ¥e  saw  the  beautiful  green 
vegetation  on  the  shores  at  breakfast  time,  also 
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majiy  ships  of  great  variety  in  architecture  and 
size  and  small  steamships  that  rocked  on  the  vaves 
and  dragged  sailships  behind  theme  At  midafternoon 
■vre  ’;-7ere  in  the  harbor  of  Philadelphia  the  anchors 
■were  cast  and  the  ship  stood  securilye  The  Lord 
has  protected  us  gracioiisly  for  fourteen  days 
on  this  ship  and  from  the  heart  it  resounded, 

"Give  thanlts  'unto  the  Lord,  for  He  is  good  and 
His  kindness  endureth  forever  Even  if  the 
sliore  is  only  kno-vvm  from  hearsay,  hope  is  not 
disappointed^  if  it  clings  to  this  cable.  Yes, 
now  wa  have  landed  on  the  shore  of  the  unknojvn 
strange  lands  America  lies  before  us  about  which 
we  have  only  heard.  The  prayer  rises:  "Oh  Lord 
help  in  the  future!"  As  we  stood  on  dock  Rev. 
Leonhard  Sudermann  stood  below  and  greeted  us 
alio  Now  disembarking  bega3i,  we  were  again  ex- 
amined by  a medical  doctor,  and  then  counted. 

Then  we  descended  wooden  steps  and  entered  a 
large  empty  building.  Here  our  hand  luggage 
was  exarainede  ¥e  rested  here  at  night,  all  of 
the  luggage  and  people  were  lying  about  the  place, 
and  the  children  cried  much  during  the  night.  A. 
large  lamp  hung  in  the  center  of  the  room  and 
light  up  the  place  during  the  night.  Several 
gentlemen  passed  through  the  building  at  night 
and  looked  aroundj  it  was  probably  not  an  at- 
tractive scenes 

June  18:  The  night  has  passed  by  God’s  help. 
After  we  had  breakfast,  we  went  sightseeing  in 
the  city.  Vegetables  such  as  cabbage,  green  beans 
etc.  were  on  the  market  at  this  time.  The  solid 
ground  under  oirr  feet  felt  better  than  the  rock- 
ing ship,  lie  took  care  of  all  of  the  necessary 
business  and  around  four  P.M.  we  boarded  the 
train  and  went  west.  Philadelphia  is  a very  large 
city  -with  many  beautiful  buildings,  but  I was 
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glad  when  we  had  left  the  city  and  saw  the  beau- 
tiful, green  fields.  The  coaches  are  more  beau- 
tiful than  those  in  Exirope  but  they  shake  more 
because  they  are  narrow^  The  stopping  and  leav- 
ing was  much  faster  and  caused  real  hard  jolts. 

June  19:  We  have  traveled  all  night  very  fast 
without  stopping.  The  landscape  was  mountainous 
with  much  forest.  Small  homes  were  scattered  here 
and  there,  most  of  these  were  two-story  buildings. 

We  arrived  at  Pittsbnrg,  a wonderful  city  around 
8:30.  We  changed  trains  and  otir  group  separated 
here,  as  we  were  headed  for  different  destinations. 
This  meant  sad  farewells  again.  Those  going  to 
Kansas  took  different  routes  than  those  headed 
for  Minnesota,  and  those  traveling  to  Nebraska 
went  in  another  direction.  Pittsburg  was  a wonder- 
ful city  with  many  deep  valleys  and  hills.  Eveiy— 
thing  was  covered  with  buildings,  we  passed  tun- 
nels twice  in  the  city  and  also  crossed  several 
bridges.  The  land  was  not  beautiful.  They  had 
lost  two  coaches  during  the  night  or  uncoupled 
them.  Abram  Buhler's  watch  had  been  stolen,  we 
were  also  scared  by  a man  several  times  dxiring 
the  night,  since  no  lamp  lit  up  the  place.  Rev. 
Bvihler  conducted  services  in  the  coach  on  Sunday. 

We  traveled  as  the  birds  fly.  Towards  evening  ^.■Te 
SQM  very  beautiful  farms,  gardens  and  flowers. 

We  only  got  off  when  we  changed  trains  because 
water  and  other  necessary  utensils  are  in  every 
coach. 

June  20:  We  traveled  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and 
a more  beautiful  landscape  we  have  hardly  seen  on 
our  whole  trip.  It  is  really  worth  all  the  trouble 
to  make  such  a trip,  because  one  learns  to  see  Gk)d*s 
omnipotence  and  all  its  wonders  in  nature.  Grain- 
fields  were  very  beautiful  and  clean  cows  and 
horses  grazed  in  fenced  in  plots.  At  six  o'clock 
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we  changed  trains « It  was  reported  that  we  cros- 
sed the  Mississippi  River  at  night . Ve  have  seen 
beautiful  large  i^heat  fields  and  the  harvest  was 
on.  At  times  we  also  saw  beautiful  vineyards. 

June  21:  ¥e  traveled  through  Irdiana.  At  12:30 
we  passed  Sto  Louis,  a large  city,  ¥e  crossed  a 
large  bridge , and  saw  many  steamships  on  the  water. 
As  we  crossed  the  bridge,  it  was  light  then  dark 
at  intervals,  because  we  passed  through  a long 
tunnel o ¥agons  traveled  above  us,  we  could  hear 
their  noise.  In  the  low  places  stood  much  water. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  traveled  over 
a long  bridge  of  half-moon  shape  and  a large  city 
was  at  the  end  of  the  bridge.  Today  there  was  much 
change  in  scenery.  ¥e  saw  high  hills,  large  for- 
ests, deep  valleys,  fi  t orchards,  rivers,  cities, 
villages,  bridges,  grainfiolds,  vineyards,  large 
fields  of  Turkey  wheat,  small  lakes,  hills  plains 
and  many  kinds  of  flowers d Most  of  our  traveling 
companions  have  sore  eyes,  also  Hermine  and 
Maria  had  much  pain.  Father’s  and  rny  eyes  are 
not  altogether  well  either. 

June  22;  This  night  we  again  e:<perienced  the 
gracious,  protecting  hand  of  God.  In  the  evening 
the  report  was  out  that  we  would  change  trains 
in  Kansas  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  but  we  had 
not  yet  arrived  in  the  morning,  because  the  low- 
land was  under  waters  During  the  night  we  travel- 
ed forward  then  back\/ard  because  they  had  received 
word  that  a train  had  derailed  ahead  of  xis  and 
the  tracks  had  to  be  fixed  first.  Around  ten 
o’clock  we  traveled  very  slowly,  the  grounds  be- 
gan to  look  more  swampy  and  soon  we  noticed  the 
whole  area  covered  with  water  as  far  as  we  could 
see.  ¥e  proceeded,  but  water  reached  up  to  the 
second  step.  Many  negroes  stood  in  the  water  al- 
most up  to  their  hips  and  pushed  supporting  beams 
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iinder  the  rails,  many  supported  the  cars  and 
thus  ve  traveled  slowly  while  the  whistles  blew 
constantly  and  finally  arrived  safely  at  12s30 
in  Kansas  City»  Here  we  had  to  change  trains  and 
it  rained  very  hard.  This  changing  of  trains  was 
expediated  by  the  fact  that  the  coaches  were  lined 
up  close  beside  each  other.  Leonard  Suderman  and 
Agent  Schmidt  were  our  traveling  companions. 

Around  three  P.M.  we  were  traveling  in  Kansas, 
the  land  was  hilly  and  the  farms  were  far  apart. 
Martens  from  Elizabeththal  came  to  meet  Buhlers 
at  Kansas  City.  By  five  P.M.  we  had  arrived  in 
Topeka.  ¥e  saw  large  imsettled  steppe  areas,  few 
trees  occasionally  planted  groves  and  water  cover- 
ed lowlands . 

June  22;  Last  night  we  traveled  fast,  but  of- 
course  we  could  not  see  much.  Around  eleven  O’clock 
Franz  Janzens  and  Leonhard  Sudermans  got  off  at 
Peabody.  ¥e  traveled  till  Newton  arriving  at 
12:00  o'clock  at  night.  Just  as  we  wanted  to  get 
off  the  train  Mr.  Harms,  formerly  of  Paulsheim 
greeted  us,  also  Herman  Suderman  of  Goldschar  who 
kindly  offered  to  take  us  along  as  he  did  not 
think  they  knew  in  the  colony  that  we  were  arriving 
this  night.  Since  we  had  unloaded  and  the  train 
had  left,  we  were  glad  to  accept  his  invitation 
to  go  along.  ¥e  were  just  ready  to  take  our  lug- 
gage as  we  heard  the  friendly  "Good  evening  here 
in  America"  from  brother  and  sister  Henry  Richerts. 
After  hearty  greetings  Brother  Richert  took  us  to 
a wooden  wagon,  where  we  spent  this  night  with 
several  other  families.  Father  and  Hermina  slept 
very  little,  because  of  veiy  sore,  painful  eyes. 
Buhlers  and  the  rest  went  on  to  Burrton. 

Jxine  23;  ¥e  first  made  coffee  out-of-doors 
here  in  Newton  and  had  breakfast  together.  Then 
we  went  to  town  for  a little  while,  and  \dien  we 
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rettimed  Mr#  and  Mrs.  Richert  took  us  to  their 
home.  It  was  a very  hot  day,  especially  for  us 
who  had  been  in  the  shade  so  long  and  it  was 
difficult  for  our  eye  patients.  ¥e  were  all  very 
glad  to  find  such  friendly  reception  and  to  have 
a roof  above  our  heads  for  the  present,  at  least. 
¥e  arrived  at  noon.  They  had  prepared  for  us  and 
we  were  refreshed  by  a German  chicken  noodle  soup. 
The  eye  patients  soon  found  a dark  place.  Peter 
Unruhs,  Peter  Balzers  and  David  Schmidts  also 
came  to  greet  us.  Today  it  is  exactly  four  weeks 
since  we'vnre  at  n^r  sister's  home  the  Neufelds  for 
the  last  time  for  the  noon  meal.  So  our  trip  took 
exactly  four  weeks  and  the  Lord  has  blessed  us 
beyond  what  we  asked  or  thought  possible.  May  He 
lead  and  guide  our  steps  in  a foreign  land,  we 
want  to  trust  Him.  stayed  with  the  Richerts 
for  seven  days,  then  we  moved  to  Johan  Klassens 
into  an  empty  sod  house  in  which  they  had  lived 
till  they  built  a new  one.  Here  too  we  were  re- 
ceived kindly.  After  seven  weeks  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  August  according  to  present  American 
time  figuring,  we  bought  a farm  of  one-hundred 
sixty  acres  in  the  village  of  Gruenfeld.  We  mov- 
ed to  our  own  farm  on  August  28.  May  the  Lord 
reward  every  one  for  the  kindness  shown  to  us. 

Written  by  Maria  Lange  Becker  (Mrs.  Heinrich 

Becker) 

Translated  by  Augusta  Schmidt  1961. 
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TABOR  CHURCH  - 50  YEARS 
By  H.  B.  Schmidt 

Psalms  106:1  "Praise  ye  the  Lord,  0 give  tha^s 
unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good;  for  his  mercy  en- 
dureth  forever." 

In  the  year  1874  a group  of  Mennonites  from 
Russia  cajme  to  the  United  States  and  made  their 
home  in  Kansas.  The  majority  came  from  the  village 
Alexandeivohl  or  a nearby  village  and  held  church 
membership  in  the  Alexanderwohl  church  in  Russia. 
One  of  the  first  things  that  they  did  when  they 
came  here  was  to  build  a church  and  named  it  New 
Alexanderwohl.  The  word  NEW  was  dropped  later  on. 

This  Mennonite  settlement  grew.  At  first  most 
of  the  Mennonites  settled  in  Marion  and  McPherson 
county  but  soon  some  settled  in  Harvey  County.  This 
meant  that  some  had  to  drive  as  far  as  10  to  15 
miles  to  church.  In  horse  and  buggy  days  this  was 
a long  distance  and  so  worship  services  were  con- 
ducted in  the  three  school  houses,  Emmenthal, 
Greenfield,  and  Sand  Creek.  Such  an  arrangement 
did  not  prove  to  be  very  satisfactory  and  so  the 
question  arose,  "¥hy  not  build  another  church"? 

On  October  21,  1907  a meeting  was  called  in  the 
Sand  Creek  School  to  discuss  building  plans.  Rev. 
Cornelius  Prey  served  as  chairman  and  B.  B.  Neximan 
as  secretary.  The  first  motion  passed  was  "Resolved 
that  we  look  for  a building  site."  They  did  not 
have  to  search  long,  H.  P.  Hiebert  offered  to  give 
a piece  of  his  land  to  H.  S.  Schmidt,  provided  H. 

S.  Schmidt  would  give  2A  (the  plot  on  which  the 
church  stands  today)  of  his  land  on  which  to  build 
a church.  Henry  Lehrman  and  Jacob  S.  Schmidt  were 
elected  to  negotiate  between  the  two  brethren 
Hiebert  and  Schmidt  and  if  possible  help  them  make 


this  transaotiono  At  the  same  meeting  a committee 
to  solicit  pledges  for  building  piirposes  was  el- 
ected composed  of  Frank  H.  Goertz,  Jacob  Dalke, 

P.  P.  Janzen,  Julius  Becker ^ Henry  S.  Voth  and 
Jacob  J,  Unruh, 

The  second  meeting  took  place  November  11, 

1907  to  discuss  building  plans  but  not  very 
much  progress  was  made  until  November  25,  when 
it  was  reported  that  the  2k.  of  land  on  Section 
28  were  available  for  church  building  purposes. 

At  that  same  meeting  it  was  decided  to  proceed 
with  a bviilding  program,  A planning  committee 
was  elected  composed  of  Prank  H.  Goertz,  Jacob 

Schmidt  and  3s  B,  Neuman. 

December  18,  1907  Mrs.  Peter  Balzer  offered 
some  land  for  a graveyard,  this  offer  was  accept- 
ed. The  planning  committee  presented  a plan  for 
a chvirch  which  was  accepted.  January  1,  1908  a 
resolution  was  passed  to  organize  as  a congrega- 
tion as  soon  as  possible.  A committee  of  five 
w'as  elected  to  write  a constitution.  The  five 
elected  were,  ReVo  P.  H.  Richert,  Rev.  Cor- 
nelius Frey,  Revo  H,  R,  Voth,  Rev.  Peter  Buller 
and  Abraham  Becker.  January  22,  1908  P.  P.  Jan- 
zen, Julius  Becker  and  H.  S.  Voth  reported  that 
there  were  63  families  that  wanted  to  become 
members  of  the  church  to  be.  It  was  also  decided 
to  name  the  new  church  South  Alexanderwohl. 
Pebruaiy  fi  the  constitution  was  adopted  and  on 
February  5,  1908  a unanimous  call  was  extended 
to  Revo  P.  Ho  Richert  to  serve  as  minister  of 
the  newly  organized  ch\irch. 

At  the  same  meeting  two  committees  were  elect- 
ed. ChxjTch  Building  Committee,  elected  were  Henry 
Thiesen,  Frank  H.  Goertz,  J.  S,  Schmidt,  H.  P. 
Hiebert  and  P.  P.  Janzen.  Three  trustees  were 
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elected,  H.  P.  Balzer,  P.  J.  Schmidt,  and  Heniy 
Lehrman. 

February  21,  1908  the  trustees  reported  that 
the  lumber  for  the  church  would  cost  $1,890.00 
and  so  the  work  was  started  that  spring.  The  base~ 
ment  was  made  by  voluntary  help.  Frank  S,  Goertz 
was  the  head  carpenter.  May  21,  1908  Rev.  P.  H. 
Richert  for  the  first  time  presided  at  the  business 
meeting  and  December  28,  1945  was  the  last  time 
that  he  served  as  business  chairman.  David  A. 
Schmidt  was  the  first  church  secretary. 

On  August  2,  1908  the  first  meeting  was  held 
in  the  basement  of  the  church  and  at  that  time  it 
was  decided  to  join  both  the  ¥estern  District  and 
the  General  Conference  of  Mennonites.  At  that  same 
meeting  the  name  South  Alexanderwohl  was  changed 
to  Tabor.  October  25,  1908  the  church  waS  dedicat- 
ed. A tent  was  erected  for  this  purpose.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Song  No.  183,  Gesangbuch  rait 
Noten,  Der  im  Heiligthum  Du  wohnest.  Messages  by 
Rev.  H.  R.  Voth,  Rev.  P.  H.  Richert,  Rev.  ¥.  J. 
Ewert,  Rev.  Peter  Duller,  Rev.  H.  R.  Voth  also 
had  charge  of  the  dedication.  Between  the  mess- 
ages various  numbers  of  mvisic  were  presented.  In 
the  afternoon  there  was  a mission  program  and  in 
the  evening  two  messages  were  given,  one  by  Rev. 
Goering  and  the  other  by  Rev.  Cornelius  Frey. 

A used  organ  was  installed  before  the  close  of 
the  year.  The  total  cost  of  the  church  was 
$4,631.00  of  which  $1,087.50  were  gifts  from 
non-church  members. 

The  year  1909  opened  with  an  instruction  class 
for  the  young  people.  During  this  hour  only  the 
children  had  Sunday  school  class,  the  adults 
listened  in  on  the  instruction  class.  On  Pente- 
cost the  first  class  was  baptized  and  received  as 
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members  into  the  church.  Early  in  that  same  year 
the  question  of  electing  an  Elder  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion and  Rev.  P.  H.  Richert  who  had  served  the 
church  as  minister  was  asked  to  serve  as  elder. 

His  ordination  took  place  October  2,  1910.  The 
two  deacons  that  were  elected  were  Jacob  S. 

Schmidt  and  Jacob  J.  Voth.  They  were  ordained 
March  28,  1910.  A well  was  dug  that  same  spring 
which  still  furnishes  the  water  for  the  church. 

The  Tabor  church  was  much  interested  in  ed- 
ucation and  supported  the  Goessel  Preparatory 
School  both  by  sending  students  and  in  gifts  of 
money,  ^^hen  the  school  was  enlarged  in  1912  the 
church  contributed  S225.00  for  this  purpose. 

1912  a new  organ  was  installed.  1913  the 
chirrch  began  to  gather  gifts  for  the  Bethesda 
Hospital.  Since  1913  it  has  become  customary  to 
observe  Holy  Communion  three  times  each  year. 
During  the  winter  months  of  1914  - 1915  the 
church  was  redecorated  and  the  Bible  verse, 

"Selig  sind,  die  das  Wort  Gottes  horen  und  be- 
wahren”  — Lukas  11:28  "Blessed  are  they  that 
hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it"  was  painted 
on  the  wall  back  of  the  pulpit  and  the  verse, 
"Bewahre  deinen  Pusz,  wenn  du  zum  House  Gottes 
gehst,  und  korame,  dasz  du  horest"  Prediger  4:17 
"Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of 
God,  and  be  more  ready  to  hear"  Ecclesiastes 
5:1  was  painted  on  the  wall  at  the  front  entrance. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  asked  that 
October  4,  1914  be  observed  as  a day  of  prayer 
for  peace*  This  was  done  and  ever  since  that  time 
the  church  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Peace 
program*  On  June  6,  1915  Gustav  Frey  was  elected 
as  Evangelist  and  ordained  on  August  1,  of  the 
same  year. 
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When  wax  threatened  ovir  coiantry  in  the  year  1917 
the  church  decided  that  none  of  the  members  should 
have  any  part  in  military  service  and  on  March  25 
of  that  same  year  a petition  was  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  plead  for  peace.  On  June  25, 

1917  it  was  decided  that  if  any  one  should  volunteer 
for  military  service  he  coudd  no  longer  be  consid- 
ered a Mennonite.  Six  of  ovir  young  men  were  called 
for  service.  They  were:  Jacob  S,  Unruh,  Henry  B, 
Unrvih,  Bernhard  l&iruh,  Peter  Hiebert,  Leonard  Hie— 
bert  and  Riilip  B.  Schmidt.  During  World  War  II 
many  of  the  yoimg  men  served  in  CPS  Camps  and  dur- 
ing the  last  draft  they  have  served  in  the  I-W 
program,  some  in  earning  jobs,  some  in  PAX  and 
others  have  done  Volxmtary  Service  including  a 
number  of  girls.  The  first  girl  to  do  voluntary 
service  under  the  MCC  program  was  Mildred  Schmidt, 
now  Mrs.  Melvin  Franzen. 

On  June  2,  1918  Gerhard  Friesen  was  ordained  as 
Evangelist  with  the  xinderstanding  that  he  serve 
wherever  he  would  be  called.  The  Sunday  school  has 
been  a part  of  the  chxirch  since  November  29,  1908 
when  it  was  organized.  The  first  sui>erintendent  was 
Abram  Schmidt,  the  secretary  Jacob  J.  IMruh  and  the 
treasurer  was  H.  S.  Schmidt.  1909  the  Sunday  school 
gathered  money  and  bought  the  song  book.  Gospel 
Hymns,  to  be  used  for  the  Sunday  School  worship 
service.  On  Thanksgiving  Day  1910  the  Sunday  school 
gave  a program.  This  custom  has  been  followed  up 
until  now.  The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  was  or- 
ganized August  12,  1906  in  the  Sand  Creek  School 
and  carried  over  into  the  church.  The  first  officers 
of  the  Society  were,  chairman,  Henry  Schmidt,  Jr,, 
secretary,  Gertrude  Schmidt,  now  Mrs.  Isaac  Schmidt j 
treasurer,  Henry  Frey.  The  first  Sewing  Society  was 
organized  in  May  1911.  Voluntary  Service  has  always 
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been  emphasized  in  the  Tabor  church.  IThen  the 
Mission  Church  vas  built  in  Hutchinson  1919  some 
of  the  members  helped  in  the  construction  vork 
for  11  days. 

The  first  time  that  Memorial  Day  was  observed 
was  in  1921 j the  graves  were  all  decorated  and  a 
short  service  was  conducted.  This  practice  is 
still  followed  today.  Up  tintil  World  War  II  all 
services  were  in  the  German  language.  Then  a 
change  was  made,  the  Sunday  School  classes  for 
the  young  men  were  taught  in  the  English  language. 
A Y.M»C*A.  1/as  also  organized.  June  9,  1921 
Gustav  Frey  was  ordained  as  minister . That  same 
year  a Junior  C*  E.  was  started.  1923  marked  the 
year  when  the  church  had  their  first  hired  jan- 
itor, Augi:ist  5 9 1923  ¥.  P.  Uhruh  and  J«  M.  Janzen 
wq:' e ordained  as  evangelists.  The  same  year  the 
church  collected  enough  money  to  buy  one  Fords on 
tractor  and  sent  it  to  Russia.  Money  was  also 
sent  to  war  sufferers.  August  14,  1927  Augusta 
Schmidt  was  ordained  as  missionary.  She  was 
sent  to  India  and  has  served  there  for  30  years. 
September  9,  1928  Rev,  and  Mrs.  ¥.  F.  Unruh  were 
ordained  as  missionaries.  They  too  were  sent  to 
the  mission  field  in  India. 

The  first  two  deacons  were  called  to  their 
eternal  reward;  Jacob  S,  Schmidt  in  the  summer 
of  1921  and  Jacob  J.  Voth  in  December  1928.  These 
men  were  replaced  with  Henry  Frey  and  H.  J.  S. 
Schmidt 0 

The  church  started  with  132  members,  this  was 
before  the  names  were  recorded,  in  1908.  In  1909 
there  were  156  members.  Ten  years  later  272  and 
25  years  later  339.  Since  the  membership  grew  the 
question  of  room  became  an  important  one  and  on 
December  27,  1935  a Building  Committee  was  elect- 
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ed  to  stxidy  ways  and  means  of  how  to  enlarge  the 
church.  The  members  on  this  committee  were,  B. 

V.  Schmidt,  D.  S.  Goertzen,  R.  B.  Schmidt  and 
H.  J.  Brandt. 

October  10,  1937  the  last  Sunday  morning  wor- 
ship service  took  place  in  the  old  church  building. 
The  following  day  the  work  began  to  enlarge  the 
church.  In  the  spring  of  1938  it  was  dedicated. 

The  church  has  continued  to  grow.  It  reached  its 
highest  membership  in  1947  with  426  members. 

We  do  not  want  to  forget  the  missionaries  that 
have  gone  out  from  the  church  whose  names  have  not 
yet  been  mentioned,  J.  B.  Frey's  and  Karl  Friesen*s 
- missionaries  to  Arizona.  Mrs . Frank  Manning  — 
missionary  to  Africa.  Edgar  Frank's  - missionaries 
to  India.  Dr.  Rudolf  Uhruh  - mission  doctor  in 
Africa.  Elma  Voth  - missionary  to  South  America 
and  Mrs.  Norma  Nickel  - in  Oklahoma.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  three  ministers  that  held 
membership  at  one  time  in  the  Tabor  church,  namely; 
Rev.  J.  J.  Voth,  Rev.  Cornelius  Frey  and  Rev.  H. 

R.  Voth.  Valuable  service  was  also  rendered  by  the 
deacons  A.  J.  Schmidt  and  Clarence  Schmidt. 

Revo  Ed.  Stucky  never  became  a member  of  the 
church  but  served  as  minister  for  a short  time. 

His  service  was  greatly  appreciated  and  during 
the  time  of  his  service  he  became  a real  friend 
to  all. 

Much  credit  goes  to  Rev.  P.  H.  Richert  who  se3nr- 
ed  as  pastor  of  the  church  during  it's  pioneer  days, 
during  the  time  when  the  first  chxirch  building  was 
erected  and  also  when  it  was  enlarged,  dv^ing  World 
War  I and  World  War  II.  Even  during  the  time  of  his 
sickness  he  occasionally  sent  short  messages  to 
the  church  to  be  read. 
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Insert  by  Augusta  Schmidt 

H«  B.  Schmidt  vas  elected  as  deacon 
March  6,  1936,  and  as  evangelist  on 
March  3,  1941.  On  January  24,  1944  he 
was  elected  as  minister,  and  on  Feb. 

27 f 1944  he  was  ordained.  The  grow- 
ing work  of  the  church,  the  work  with 
the  yoxmg  men  drafted  during  the  war 
years  and  the  declining  health  and 
strength  of  our  Elder  P.  H.  Richert 
pointed  to  a need  of  assistance.  Thus 
on  October  23,  1944  H.  B.  was  elected 
as  Junior  Elder  and  he  started  to 
work  in  this  capacity  on  January  1, 

1945.  Waen  Rev.  P.  H,  Richert  suf*- 
fered  a stroke  and  was  unable  to 
serve  as  elder.  Rev.  H.  B.  Schmidt 
took  up  his  duties  and  served  as 
elder  from  1945  to  Jan.  1,  1958. 

From  January  1,  1958  to  Jan,  1,  1959 
H.  B.  Schmidt  worked  for  the  Board  of 
Christian  Service  giving  full  time  to 
this  work  to  which  he  had  given  part 
time  while  serving  as  pastor  for  the 
Tabor  Church. 

The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  James  Waltner.  He 
started  his  work  in  June  1958.  The  deacons  are 
Alfador  Frey  and  Ben  F.  Voth.  Both  of  them  have 
given  much  of  their  time  to  the  work  of  the  church. 

With  a church  board  devoted  to  Christ  and  His 
Kingdom  and  with  the  guidance  of  God  may  the  Church 
continue  to  grow  and  render  great  service  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  if  God  tarries  look  forward  to 
another  50  years  of  service. 
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RECALLING  THE  LIEE  OF  ABRAHAM  BECKER 
1857-1940 

Ety  Marie  S.  Friesen 

Community  Builder  in  Pioneer  Days  in 
Greenfield  Village 

He  was  born  March  27,  1857  in  Gnadenfeld,  Russia, 
a rather  frail  child  who  was  very  ill  at  one  time  of 
pneianonia.  But  he  lived  to  ripe  old  age,  and  died 
at  83  years,  longing  for  heaven  and  the  home  there. 

He  came  to  Kansas  from  the  Old  Country  with  his 
parents  who  left  Russia  to  protect  their  boys  from 
military  service.  The  parents  had  a comfortable 
home  and  the  family  lived  in  the  cultural  atmosphere 
of  the  village  of  Gnadenfeld.  Even  mission  interests 
were  fostered  there.  The  teacher  of  the  school  read 
letters  to  the  pupils  from  Missionary  Dirks  who 
worked  at  Sumatra. 

All  the  relatives  and  the  comfort  of  a well- 
organized  village  and  church  life  were  left  be- 
hind when  the  long  journey  by  boat  and  train 
brought  the  family  to  the  Kansas  prairies.  Here 
they  found  a friendly  welcome  from  the  Richert 
family — parents  of  Rev.  P.  H.  Richert  and  "Uncle 
Davy"  Richert — ^who  had  come  somewhat  earlier  and 
lived  in  pioneer  fashion.  The  Richerts  shared 
most  generously  with  the  newcomers  of  their  food 
and  home.  After  seven  weeks  they  could  move  into 
a most  primitive  house  on  the  farm  they  had  bought. 

Undaimted,  even  by  the  sunstroke  which  brought 
blindness  temporarily  to  the  father,  the  family 
weathered  the  years  of  pioneer  hardships.  As  the 
boys  matured.  Uncle  Abe  being  the  oldest,  they 
began  to  make  their  own  plans.  Just  how  Uncle  Abe 
got  the  idea  of  going  to  the  school  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, Iowa,  I don’t  know.  But  he  went  there  and 
when  he  came  back  taught  the  rural  school  in  the 
community. 
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He  fostered  the  Christmas  eve  programs  with 
a Christmas  tree  and  a choir  and  good  program 
by  the  pupils— a cherished  memory  of  the  children 
of  those  days*  How  wonderful  it  was  to  do  the 
chores  early  on  Chrisimas  eve  and  in  the  early 
dxisk  hitch  the  horses  and  go  to  the  school  house 
where  stood  the  large  mysterious  evergreen  which 
later  shone  with  the  many  lighted  candles, gilded 
apples I Bible  pictures,  candy  sticks,  and  small 
gifts.  Christmas  Eve  was  a holy,  happy,  eve. 

To  the  nephews  and  nieces  Uncle  Abe  was  gen- 
erous at  Christmas  time.  For  each  of  them  there 
was  a dime  or  small  coin,  which  in  those  dg^rs 
was  valued  money,  after  they  contributed  their 
share  by  saying  their  "Christmas  wish"  — a poem 
— at  the  family  program  at  the  grandparents  home. 
There  was  also  a large  well-filled  platter  of 
candy  and  nuts  he  provided  and  replenished  for 
the  large  tribe. 

He  loved  to  read  and  kept  informed  on  world 
events  through  a German  weekly  which  he  diligently 
read.  Ife  read  to  grandfather  whose  eyesight  was 
still  very,  very  poor,  although  he  had  regained 
a little  of  it  after  the  sunstroke.  Since  the 
love  he  had  for  a neighbor’s  daughter  was  not 
retumed  he  remained  a bachelor. 

One  of  the  fine  things  he  did  for  the  com- 
munity was  starting  a little  country  store,  even 
fixing  a "peddler's  wagon".  He  hired  a man  to 
make  the  rounds  of  farm  hotises  in  a certain  area 
with  this  wa  gon  which  had  a grocery  compartment 
containing  staples  such  as  coffee,  sugar,  and 
beans.  Another  compartment  with  bolts  of  yardage 
of  calico  and  other  dress  goods  and  even  some 
ribbon,  buttons,  and  lace  was  in  the  wagon.  And 
there  was  also  the  precious  candy  of  which  the 
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"peddler”  would  give  a stick  to  the  farmer's 
children  who  stood  around  eagerly  waiting  for 
this  treat.  It  was  an  event  when  the  "peddler's 
wagon"  came  into  the  yard.  Of  course  the  store 
supplied  a need  for  the  community. 

Uncle  Abe  also  served  the  community  by  get- 
ting a stoam  engine  and  a threshing  machine. 
Somehow  he  had  the  vision  and  the  courage,  and 
he  must  have  found  a way  financially.  To  rim  such 
an  outfit  was  a huge  imder taking.  It  meant  hiring 
about  a dozen  men  as  a threshing  crew.  Since  he 
was  his  own  engineer  it  also  meant  very  short 
nights  and  long  hot  days.  He  had  to  get  up  at 
3:30  or  4 a.m.  to  walk  to  the  machine  and  engine 
and  start  to  heat  the  water  in  the  engine  boiler 
to  have  the  steam  up  so  the  threshing  could  start 
at  an  early  hour.  It  was  dirty  hot  work,  stoking 
the  engine  with  coal  during  the  day,  and  he 
would  relish  putting  his  arms  in  a tub  of  cold 
water  to  cool  them. 

He  was  on  good  terms  with  the  men  of  his  crew 
and  had  some  of  them  year  after  year  as  he  dealt 
kindly  and  fairly  with  them.  When  rainy  days  came 
and  farmers  did  not  want  the  large  crew  on  their 
hands  to  house  and  feed,  his  mother  fed  them— 
often  for  days  at  a time  when  necessary.  Some- 
times one  of  his  married  sisters  helped  out.  Both 
of  them  were  good  cooks  and  quick  efficient  work- 
ers. And  so  the  golden  grain  was  harvested  by  this 
crew  for  a good  many  farmers  for  many  years. 

During  the  plowing  season  the  plowshares  need- 
ed sharpening,  and  all  year  round  farmers  were 
in  need  of  blacksmith  work  for  repairs  at  various 
time.  So  again  he  put  his  resourcefulness  to 
work  and  built  a crude  shop  and  got  the  needed 
tools.  Many,  many  times  he  helped  the  farmers  who 
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were  glad  of  a place  to  come.  He  never  begrudged 
time  and  effort  and  rendered  a most  welcome  com- 
munity service  in  this  way  too. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  service  gave  him  good 
opportunity  to  visit  and  chat  with  the  farmers 
as  they  came  to  the  shop  and  enriched  his  own 
life.  Then,  too,  the  croquet  set  and  the  nice 
well-kept  plot  to  play  croquet  brought  joy  to 
friends  and  pleasant  visits  on  many  Sunday 
afternoons . 

That  he  lived  with  his  aged  parents  was  a 
service  too,  and  the  nephews  and  nieces  enjoyed 
climbing  the  stairway  to  Uncle  "Abe's" room  up- 
stairs where  they  liked  to  get  weighed  on  the 
scales  there.  His  brother  John  and  his  family 
lived  here  too  for  many  years,  and  later  lived 
in  another  house  on  the  same  farm  about  a half- 
mile  away.  They  did  many  kind  things  for  him 
after  his  parents  died,  even  coming  to  make  and 
eat  the  two  main  meals  with  him. 

For  some  years  now  the  parents — first  grand- 
father, and  a number  of  years  later,  grandmother 
— were  gone  to  the  heavenly  home,  and  the  day 
came  when  his  brother  and  family  had  moved  to 
Newton.  He  was  old  now  and  life  had  become  lone- 
some. He  longed  for  heaven  and  home,  and  the 
wait  to  be  called  seemed  long  at  times.  His 
sister  came  quite  often  to  make  a meal  and  eat 
with  him.  A neighbor  came  in  to  see  how  he  was, 

A nephew  sometimes  stopped  in  too  for  a friendly 
chat. 

But  he  longed  to  go  to  the  heavenly  home, 
comforting  himself  by  saying,  "Finally  I'll  get 
home  and  the  pilgrimage  will  be  over,"  This 
time  came  when  he  was  83  years  old  after  an 
illness  of  several  weeks  during  which  he  was 
lovingly  cared  for  by  his  brother  and  wife  and 
his  sister.  He  lived  by  the  side  of  the  road  and 
was  a friend  to  man.  49 


A PIONEER  MOTHER— MRS.  HEINRICH  BECKER 
By  Marie  S.  Fries en 

She  was  ray  grandmother,  a small  lady  with 
wrinkled  face.  But  she  often  kept  us  grandchildren 
with  her  on  big  holidays  while  our  parents  went 
to  church.  When  she  cut  the  cooked  ham  she  was 
going  to  serve  at  noon  to  the  whole  family  group 
she  let  us  stand  around  and  gave  us  nice  big  bites. 
How  delicious  they  were!  Even  in  those  days  of 
resourceful  pioneers,  how  capable  she  was.  All  of 
us  respected  her.  When  she  became  aged,  ray  mother 
often  went  to  help  at  her  house  with  the  cleaning, 
or  sent  one  of  us  to  mop  the  floors. 

Mother  often  told  us  how  grandmother  trained 
herself  with  the  help  of  a good  book  to  be  a good 
midwife,  and  how  she  willingly  stayed  in  the  home 
vintil  the  baby  was  born — and  then  also  helped  for 
a day  or  two  with  taking  care  of  the  household  for 
the  new  mother  and  baby.  For  such  service  she 
would  get  a dollar  or  maybe  two.  She  helped  bring 
hundreds  of  children  into  the  world — on  one  oc- 
casion even  triplets. 

She  was  capable  in  other  ways  too,  Uncle 
Abe,  her  son,  often  brought  his  threshing  crew 
of  twelve  men  for  a meal  on  very  short  notice 
when  he  was  moving  his  machine  to  the  next  job, 
if  he  had  finished  one  a little  while  before  meal- 
time, or  if  he  had  trouble  with  the  machine  and  the 
people  for  whom  they  were  threshing  did  not  care 
to  feed  the  men  while  he  made  repairs.  She  knew 
how  to  get  a good  meal  on  the  table  quickly  and 
efficiently.  It  was  a service  not  only  for  her 
son  and  his  crew  but  for  the  community. 

She  knew  how  to  sew  and  to  mend,  to  cook  and 
to  bake,  and  to  have  an  attractive  hospitable  home 
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with  very  little  income  in  those  early  pioneer 
days.  To  this  day  I remember  the  rose  bushes  back 
of  her  house,  the  apple  and  pear,  cherry  and 
walnut  trees  of  the  orchard,  the  stone  kitchen, 
and  the  good  times  we  children  had  cracking 
walnuts  and  playing  in  the  yard.  Christmas  cel- 
ebrations were  always  lovely  and  festive.  We 
all  have  many  pleasant  memories  of  her. 

A PICMEER  FATHER — HENRI  FREI 
By  Marie  S,  Friesen 

Henry  Frey  lived  in  our  little  settlement  for 
many  years*  He  was  a very  good  neighbor.  His  yard 
was  always  very  attractive.  No  one  in  the  settle- 
ment had  one  kept  more  orderly  and  clean.  His 
garden  and  orchard  were  thriving.  The  buildings 
were  all  in  good  repair  and  painted.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  place  spoke  of  thrift  and  in- 
dustry and  of  the  love  and  care  he  bestowed  on 
his  home. 

He  also  loved  his  church  and  had  the  vision 
to  give  freely  of  his  time  and  energy  to  travel 
many  days  and  many  miles  soliciting  support  for 
the  local  hospital.  At  C.E.  meetings  he  some- 
times contributed  by  reciting  a selection  of 
poetry*  He  had  a good  memory  and  could  choose 
from  quite  a fund  of  memorized  selections.  He 
rendered  them  well,  and  helped  to  make  such 
gatherings  enjoyable. 

He  also  had  a unique  sense  of  humor.  He  was 
a member  of  a threshing  crew  for  many  years  and 
helped  much  to  keep  that  group  from  having  dull 
moments  or  finding  the  work  heavy  and  monotonous. 
Two  of  his  boys  have  learned  or  inherited  some 
of  their  father’s  ability  to  make  unique,  fitting 
or  hximorous  remarks,  and  often  are  a blessing 
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thereby  in  a group  gathering.  His  influence  in 
the  community  and  church  vlll  be  remembered  by 
those  who  knew  him. 

MI  AUNT— MRS.  PETER  DALKE 

She  was  a woman  with  little  school  education 
and  a real  heavy  weight,  but  she  was  also  the  mother 
of  eleven  boys — one  always  a little  younger  than 
his  older  brother.  Her  husband  was  a teacher  and 
earned  a good  salary  for  those  days,  but  money  was 
always  gone  quickly.  Although  she  was  not  a model 
housekeeper,  her  home  was  a real  home. 

The  boys  learned  self-reliance  and  got  along  to- 
gether in  good  spirit.  They  learned  to  do  house- 
work and  enjoyed  many  liberties  which  meant  much 
to  them.  She  let  them  bake  pies  with  their  own 
hands  (even  though  boys'  hands  were  not  always  as 
clean  as  they  might  have  been) . After  they  were 
grown  she  let  them  mix  biscuits  if  they  chose  to 
do  so  when  they  came  home  from  town  late  at  night. 
Home  was  always  a place  where  they  were  welcome 
and  they  loved  each  other  and  their  mother. 

All  of  them  grew  up  to  do  useful,  worthwhile 
work.  Several  of  them  became  excellent  builders  and 
construction  men  who  could  saw  and  cut  lumber  by 
eye  measurement  as  accurately  as  others  could  by 
careful  actual  measurement.  Their  mother  had  indeed 
been  a blessing  to  them  and  enriched  their  lives. 
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EEI'SMBST.ING  LIES  AT  HO^iS 


By  Marie  S.  Friesen 

(Daughter  of  Jacob  J.  and  Maria  Becker  Schmidt) 

Today’s  children  may  like  to  know  about  the 
home  life  of  their  grandparents.  I grew  up  in  a 
home,  one  of  seven  children,  I haid  three  brothers 
and  three  sisters.  When  my  parents  were  married 
they  moved  into  a small  house  part  of  which  was 
also  used  for  storing  grain.  Father  worked  for  his 
father  and  did  not  earn  very  much. 

mother  told  me  that  my  great-grandfather 
took  a liking  to  her  and  to  me,  the  first  baby. 

He  would  often  come  over  and  let  me  enjoy  re- 
peatedly pulling  of  his  cap  in  play.  He  kept  his 
interest  in  me  and  later  made  small  windmills 
that  the  wind  would  turn  for  me  and  my  brother. 

He  also  called  us  into  his  room  when  we  were  at 
grandmothers  to  treat  us  with  candy. 

But  mother  told  of  another  side  of  life  in  ny 
baby  days.  Grandfather  had  helped  them  buy  some 
land  about  two  miles  away,  where  thej’-  started 
building  a two-room  house,  hoping  to  move  some  day. 
And  then  one  night  a rat  rxmning  over  her  arm  in 
that  old  house  and  granary  where  they  were  still 
living  put  her  on  her  mettle.  She  would  stay  there 
no  longer,  lest  a rat  might  gnaw  at  her  precious 
baby.  So  although  the  house  on  their  own  land  was 
not  finished,  they  loaded  their  few  possessions 
on  the  lumber  wagon  and  moved.  She  cooked  on  the 
tripod  out  in  the  open  for  the  carpenters.  I'/hen 
colder  weather  came  and  the  hovise  was  finished, 
the  parents  carried  in  cornstalks  to  heat  the  brick 
oven,  for  wood  was  not  available  on  the  prairies. 

In  such  a pioneer  setting  we  lived  and  father 
has  said  of  those  early  years  of  their  married  life, 
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"They  vere  like  heaven  on  earth.*'  Mother  has 
later  told  me  hov  father  vould  read  my  picture 
book  to  me,  until  at  an  early  age  I knew  what 
was  in  it,  and  how  he  would  take  me  along  on 
horseback  when  he  went  to  see  his  parents*  After 
there  were  several  children  one  game  we  especial- 
ly liked  was  when  he  would  get  in  some  com  of 
red,  blue,  and  white  colors  and  built  houses  and 
other  pictures  with  us. 

Sundays  were  usually  spent  with  father *s  or 
with  mother's  parents.  A little  sister  who  had 
been  a very  lovely  baby  died  when  she  was  nine 
months  old.  Mother  was  with  her  own  parents  while 
the  baby  was  sick  and  needed  much  care.  She  found 
some  comfort  in  the  spiritual  support  they  could 
give  her.  About  eight  months  after  her  death  a baby 
boy  came  into  the  home,  and  they  were  very  happy 
about  having  a son  whom  they  named  Rudolf. 

About  a year  and  a half  later  another  child 
came.  It  was  a girl, Augusta,  who  was  very  tiny 
because  she  was  born  two  months  early  due  to  a 
fall  mother  had  on  the  stairway  to  the  attic. 

She  had  gone  to  cut  some  of  the  home — cured  ham 
which  was  kept  there  to  treat  some  neighbors  who 
had  come  in  to  spend  the  evening. 

Our  home  must  have  been  one  of  liberal,  genxnne 
hospitality.  I recall  that  on  nights  when  the 
weather  was  stormy  and  threatening  neighbors  would 
spend  the  evening  late  into  the  night  with  us* 

They  were  a simple  reverent  group.  On  one  occasion 
when  a vivid  streak  of  lightning  flashed  followed 
by  a violent  crash  of  thunder,  the  whole  group  had 
gotten  to  their  feet.  In  the  morning  a calf  ifas 
found  dead  not  far  from  the  house.  Quite  often 
quick  black  th\mder  clouds  came  and  we  children 
helped  chase  in  the  little  chicks.  Ve  learned  that 
when  the  swallows  would  dart  low  in  their  flights 
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through  the  yard,  it  meant  rain  was  coming. 

The  simmer  ray  sister  was  a baby  of  a few 
months  was  a difficult  one  for  mother.  She  says 
that  she  put  me,  a five-year-old  at  the  time, 
by  the  cradle  to  rock  the  baby,  and  call  her  if 
she  cried  hard*  Well,  the  baby  cried  often  so  I 
would  call  her  or  wave  a cloth  flagging  her  to 
come*  Sometimes  when  she  was  halfway  up  the 
pasture  lane  to  get  the  cows  she  would  have  to 
dart  home  to  q^uiet  the  baby.  If  this  happened 
several  times  a day,  as  it  often  did,  it  meant 
quite  an  effort  for  mother. 

Perhaps  it  was  that  year  too  when  the  pigs 
were  given  a kind  of  luscious  weed  for  feed, 
and  she  took  us  small  children  with  her  when 
she  pulled  those  weeds.  I was  big  enough  to  at 
least  help  hold  the  sack  for  the  weeds.  Mother 
never  was  one  to  be  afraid  of  work.  Father  also 
worked  hard  and  tried  to  add  to  the  income  from 
the  farm.  So  they  came  to  have  house  and  farm 
of  their  own  with  the  needed  implements  and  a 
few  horses,  co\^,  pigs  and  chickens.  As  time 
went  by  first  one  and  later  another  sister, 
(Hermiene  and  Johanna)  were  added  to  the  family 
circle  and  there  was  also  a baby  boy  who  did 
not  live.  ¥e  were  now  five  children,  and  still 
we  lived  in  the  two-room  house. 

I remember  one  Christmas  eve  when  we  were 
reading  the  new  storybooks  that  Christmas  had 
brought.  ¥e  were  all  quite  content  by  the  table 
in  the  bedroom  and  found  real  enjoyment  doing 
that  together.  Christmas  holidays  wore  spent 
with  one  day  at  father’s  parents  and  one  mother's. 
We  always  learned  some  "¥einnacht's  Wunsche"  — 
poems  called  "Christmas  Wishes'.'  They  were  said 
to  the  parents  on  Christmas  morning  which  was 
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the  time  we  gathered  as  a family  to  celebrate. 

For  that  one  occasion  each  year  we  set  our  big 
nice  soup  plates  out  on  the  table  on  Christmas  eve 
— each  one  with  his  name  in  one.  Then  the  "Christ- 
mas man"  filled  them  to  the  brim  with  good  candy, 
nuts,  and  lovely  apples.  Beside  the  plates  the 
parents  put  the  gifts  of  mittens,  cap,  and  book 
or  toy,  or  whatever  else  we  needed  in  the  line  of 
clothing.  If  we  got  a new  dress  we  had  already  re- 
ceived it  the  day  before  to  wear  to  the  Chrisimas 
program  at  the  school  on  Christmas  eve. 

Those  programs  at  school  with  the  Christmas  tree 
and  choir  were  wonderful.  It  was  such  a thrill  to 
go  there  and  the  joy  of  entering  where  the  tall 
evergreen  stood  with  its  xmlit  candles  is  one  of 
the  indescribable  experiences  of  childhood.  Then 
after  part  of  the  program,  during  which  only  the 
transparency  above  the  choir  telling  of  "Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
men"  was  lit,  came  the  careful  lighting  of  the  cand- 
les, one  by  one,  imtil  the  tree  gleamed  before  us 
in  all  its  beauty.  How  wonderful  it  would  be  for 
today’s  children  to  catch  the  feeling  of  such  an 
evening. 

When  we  came  home,  even  after  we  were  already 
teenagers,  we  would  all  talk  and  visit  and  talk 
some  more.  On  one  such  occasion  father,  who  sat 
near  the  stove  his  face  too  filled  with  the  joy  of 
it  all,  finally  said,  "Children,  get  to  bed,  else 
the  Christmas  man  cannot  come."  After  some  more 
talking  and  another  reminder,  off  to  bed  we  went. 
Then  came  the  joy  of  Chrisimas  morning  and  the 
visits  to  the  grandparents  homes. 

At  the  home  of  mother's  parents  the  grandparents 
sat  in  the  best  chairs,  and  the  grandchildren  one 
by  one  brought  their  "Christmas  Wishes."  There  also 
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vas  some  singing  and  then  some  gifts — maybe  a head 
shavl  or  some  other  item,  and  a sack  of  candy  and 
nuts.  Besides  a good-hearted  unmarried  vincle  put 
big  platters  of  candy  and  nuts  which  he  kept  gen- 
erously replenished  for  us  to  enjoy  on  the  table. 

So  we  filled  up  to  our  heart's  content.  At  father's 
parent’s  one  year  an  aunt  who  wus  still  at  home  then 
had  sewed  a lovely  dress  for  me. 

Our  two-room  house  was  really  getting  much  too 
small,  so  an  adition  of  a good  large  room  was  made. 
The  attic  floor  also  was  changed  to  make  two  bed- 
rooms, one  for  us  girls  and  the  other  for  our 
brother.  There  was  only  one  window  in  each  room, 
and  in  our  room  no  stove  could  be  put  up.  So  in 
winter  it  was  very  cold  to  sleep  there,  but  we 
didn't  expect  anything  else  and  had  enough  cover 
to  keep  warm.  Two  more  brothers,  Henry  and  Jake 
were  bora  and  joined  our  family  circle,  and  last 
of  the  babies  was  another  boy  who  did  not  live. 

In  sxjmmer  all  of  us  helped  with  the  farm  work 
as  soon  as  we  ivere  able.  Shocking  wheat  was  one 
job  we  helped  with.  ¥e  tried  to  keep  up  with  the 
cutting  and  to  work  fast  enough  so  we  could  rest 
about  every  fifth  round  or  so  father  made  with 
the  binder.  Mornings  and  evenings  we  helped  with 
the  chores,  such  as  milking  and  caring  for  the 
calves  and  pigs.  ¥ork  was  parhaps  sometimes  a bit 
heavy  for  our  strength  jvidged  by  today's  standards. 
But  all  the  families  in  the  neighborhood  lived  that 
way,  and  children  just  all  helped. 

Father  always  quit  evenings  on  time,  not  work- 
ing too  late.  There  was  a fine  spirit  of  cooperation 
in  the  families.  As  fax  as  I remember  no  one  ever 
worked  on  Sundays.  Harvest  lasted  only  a few  weeks 
of  the  yeax,  then  came  plowing.  Plowing  was  done 
with  horses,  a certain  nvunber  of  rounds  on  the 
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field  to  be  plowed  in  a half  day.  Doing  such 
work  and  living  outdoors  has  its  own  joys.  It 
certainly  was  easier  on  nerves  then  some  of  the 
demands  made  on  children  today. 

Our  home  games  were  simple.  Ve  often  played 
house,  making  our  houses  vinder  the  trees  by  put- 
ting twigs  in  the  ground.  We  had  lovely  home- 
made balls  covered  with  several  colors  of  wool. 

We  played  hide-and-seek,  pussy  wants  a comer, 
hop  scotch,  and  all  the  good  old  games  that  can 
still  be  fun  for  today's  children. 

School  was  one  and  three-quarter  miles  away. 

We  often  walked,  but  father  built  a barn  on  the 
school  yard  and  fixed  things  so  we  could  go  with 
horse  and  buggy  after  we  were  old  enough  to  be 
trusted  with  the  horse.  Home  knit  stockings  and 
mittens,  warm  coats  and  the  cover  to  tuck  us  in 
helped  to  keep  us  warm.  But  even  so,  we  got 
very  cold  sometimes.  When  a snowstorm  was  blowing, 
such  a ride  was  very  different  from  a ride  in 
today's  cars.  But  school  was  fxm,  and  we  really 
liked  to  go  to  school.  Oxir  teachers  were  truly 
helpful  with  their  teaching,  and  we  learned  a lot 
in  that  little  district  schoolhouse  with  its 
coal  stove  to  keep  us  warm.  There  was  a set  of 
very  good  wall  maps  to  help  in  our  study  of 
geography  and  they  were  used. 

Mother  often  took  time  to  tell  us  Bible  stories 
and  other  stories.  She  loved  to  read,  and  she  also 
wrote  letters  to  the  relatives  who  were  still  in 
Russia,  and  told  us  of  her  childhood  days  there. 

We  also  observed  father's  willingness  always  to 
lend  a helping  hand  to  the  neighbors.  These  things 
helped  to  influence  our  lives.  So  our  childhood 
years  went  by  pleasantly  and  filled  with  love  and 
opportunities  to  learn  and  to  grow. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A MINISTER'S  WIFE 


I.  Eeixly  Tears  In  the  Ministry 
By  Mrs.  Marie  Friesen 

This  is  to  tell  the  twelve-to- twenty  year 
old  readers  of  the  "good  old  times",  and  today's 
preachers*  wives  of  parsonage  life  in  the  1920 's 
and  1930 's  in  small  rnral  churches. 

0\ar  two  children  were  born  in  1917  and  1919. 

The  first  one  was  a boy,  and  the  second  a girl 
bom  in  the  pleasant  two-room  cottage  with  a 
porchlike  extra  room  where  the  preacher's  family 
lived.  The  salary  was  supposed  to  be  fifty  dollars 
a month,  and  with  a bit  of  extra  income  from  other 
soiirces  we  lacked  nothing. 

We  had  the  best-tasting  water,  always  refrig- 
erator fresh  from  the  deep  well.  There  were  de- 
licioiis  peaches  from  our  own  trees,  and  good  sweet 
cantaloupes  from  our  own  garden.  The  hotise  stood 
on  an  elevated  spot  and  sometimes  on  clear  morn- 
ings the  surroxmding  towns  could  be  seen  "lifted 
into  the  air."  The  cool  nights  and  the  invigorat- 
ing morning  air  were  wonderful.  ¥e  were  so  pleased 
too,  that  oxir  butter  was  found  good  enough  by 
the  hospital  in  the  nearest  larger  town  so  that 
we  could  sell  it  to  them  at  top  price.  It  was 
good  to  chum  the  cream  and  mould  the  chunks  of 
fresh  butter. 

It  was  fun,  too,  to  swing  the  children  high 
on  the  swing  under  the  tree  near  the  deep  well 
and  to  look  at  the  beautiful  moon  overhead. 

Vinter  and  whooping  cough  were  not  so  pleasant. 

But  the  long  weeks  went  by  too,  and  the  children 
grew  and  developed. 

Ve  spoke  only  German — high  German — to  our 
children,  and  they  acquired  a good  vocabulary 
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which  even  today  is  an  asset  for  them.  Their  first 
questions  were  asked  and  answered  in  this  language 
and  many  interesting  experiences  were  shared. 

Then  doors  opened  at  another  church,  and  we 
moved.  Our  four  and  one-half  year  old  boy  later 
wistfully  begged  his  grandmother,  "We  two  want 
to  go  back  to  o\ir  old  home  sometime."  Life  had 
been  good  even  though  possessions  had  been  very 
few.  In  the  church  a mission  society  had  been 
started,  and  friendships  had  been  made. 

In  the  new  home  with  a different  church  sit- 
uation and  better  income,  we  put  some  emphasis 
on  youth  work.  I would  even  now  challenge  any 
church  to  try  to  equal  the  reading  done  by  our 
young  people  in  our  C.  E.  reading  contest.  They 
received  10  points  for  reading  Matthew,  10  for 
Luke,  and  so  on  for  other  books  of  the  Bible.  A 
few  choice  books  and  some  tithing  literature  were 
also  on  the  list  and  could  be  read  for  points.  If 
they  foxmd  a friend,  an  uncle  or  aunt  or  some 
other  person  to  read  for  them,  they  were  permit- 
ted to  add  these  additional  reading  points  to 
their  own. 

Each  one  kept  his  own  score,  and  to  this  day 
I believe  that  no  one  cheated.  If  they  reached  a 
certain  number  of  points  it  meant  a trip  to  the 
State  C.  E.  Convention.  About  eight  or  nine  of 
the  group  made  it,  and  we  took  them  on  that  im- 
portant trip  which  was  quite  a thrill  in  those 
days  of  driving  in  the  old  Model  T Ford.  Primitive 
methods?  Perhaps,  but  seemingly  they  were  effective 
in  bringing  results. 

Here  school  days  began  for  the  children,  now 
five  and  three.  They  found  the  twilight  story  time 
a delight,  and  also  learned  the  English  language 
rapidly  from  the  neighbors'  lad  who  could  speak 
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no  German.  ¥e  also  enjoyed  going  together  to 
bring  the  cows  home  from  pasture,  and  the  sale  of 
milk  helped  our  pocketbook. 

It  was  at  this  place  too  that  I started  my  trek 
on  the  Vacation  Bible  School  road — one  on  which  I 
traveled  with  pleasure  for  many  years.  At  that 
time  Hvirlbut*s  Bible  Story  Book  and  good  memory 
work  provided  the  bread  and  meat  of  Bible  school 
study,  and  the  children  found  it  enjoyable  enough 
to  come. 

People  were  kind  and  our  children  were  spoiled 
by  the  frequent  Sunday  dinner  invitations.  This 
was  something  they  missed  later  when  we  moved  on 
to  Vitmarsom  Seminary.  But  that  is  another  chapter. 
And  how  could  a family  with  two  growing  children 
think  of  going  to  Seminary  with  on  income  in 
sight? 

Dr.  Jo  E.  Hartzler  made  seminary  alluring  to 
ny  husband,  and  we  left  our  church  and  the  relative 
security  of  the  work  there  to  invest  what  savings 
we  had  in  further  training  for  our  work,  and  to 
venture  into  imcharted  seas. 

Fortunately  we  found  good  housing  to  start. 

The  group  attending  seminary  worked  together  in 
a most  friendly  atmosphere.  The  teachers  expect- 
ed thorough  work,  and  the  seminary  students  met 
their  expectations.  All  of  vis  learned  a lot  be- 
cause we  were  all  eager  to  learn.  The  library  had 
choice  books  and  they  were  used,  Bluff ton  College 
offered  other  studies  for  those  who  wanted  them. 

The  surrounding  churches  allowed  students  to  come 
and  get  the  feel  of  being  in  their  pulpits. 

Our  needs  were  few,  but  even  so,  those  savings 
soon  ran  low.  ¥e  bought  a cow  and  found  a market 
for  the  milk  to  provide  some  income.  That  cow  was 
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a wonderful  help.  She  had  to  be  milked  three 
times  a day  and  gave  a big  bucket  full  of  good 
milk  at  each  milking.  The  children  took  the  milk 
to  the  homes  of  the  customers,  and  they  got  their 
own  pocket  money  by  being  allowed  a penny  for 
each  quart  they  delivered. 

That  we  lived  mostly  on  day  old  baked  goods 
no  one  of  us  thought  a hardship;  rather  we  enjoy- 
ed the  variety  of  baked  goods  that  we  had  on  the 
table.  How  the  money  "stretched”  enough  for  the 
three  years  that  we  attended  ¥itmarsum  Seminary 
with  two  schoolage  children  is  one  of  those  Tin- 
explained  everyday  miracles  of  God’s  loving  care. 

The  fine  cultural  surroundings  of  the  college 
town  helped  motild  and  enrich  the  lives  of  our 
children.  ¥e  had  had  three  years  of  pleasant  liv- 
ing with  fine  friendly  people. 

¥ith  the  feeling  of  being  better  prepared  for 
the  ministry,  husband  looked  for  a church. 
After  several  months  an  open  door  beckoned  from 
a Conference-supported  church.  It  was  depression 
time  now,  but  they  wished  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet  and  become  independent  of  Conference  support 
So  they  offered  $25.00  a month.  It  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  service  to  the  church  and  the  confer- 
ence, and  we  took  it. 

We  rented  a nice  spacious  house  for  $12.00  a 
month,  leaving  $13.00  for  other  expenses.  Here 
our  children  went  through  their  high  school  years 
and  when  our  son  once  said  to  his  sister  that 
the  other  boys  could  buy  malts  after  a ball  game 
she  told  him,  "Yes,  but  they  don't  have  a cup  of 
hot  cocoa  waiting  at  home.”  Later  he  said,  ”I 
never  missed  anything.  The  boys  all  were  on 
equal  footing  in  their  way  of  living." 
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The  girls  of  o\ir  end  of  town,  "Chinatown," 
they  labeled  it,  vere  good  friends  too,  so  life 
was  pleasant  even  though  funds  were  scarce. 

Oxar  garden  helped  supply  groceries.  And  nry 
husband  did  some  of  his  best  pastoral  work 
while  helping  the  farmers  of  the  parish  with 
their  work,  expecially  at  harvest  time.  Again 
we  invested  in  a few  cows  and  sold  milk,  and 
that  brought  in  some  c^h.  YTe  have  never  seen 
a day  when  there  was  not  enough  to  eat. 

The  work  in  the  chxrrch  was  pleasant.  Attend- 
ance was  good  and  the  Sxmday  school  thrived. 

One  of  the  high  school  teachers  xd.th  fine  music- 
al ability  foxmd  time  to  organize  the  men  into 
a choir*  There  we  saw  what  can  be  dene  with  an 
ordinary  group  of  men  by  a devoted  and  talented 
Christian  leader. 

¥e  also  had  a fine  group  who  regularly  attend- 
ed the  Sunday  school  teachers  training  class 
which  met  once  a week  in  one  of  the  homes.  Those 
teachers  did  some  real  studying.  Out  of  that 
group  came  the  first  two  students  of  that  area 
who  attended  Bethel  College. 

The  community  also  offered  opportxinities  to 
us  and  to  our  children,  A fine  Lutheran  pastor 
taught  some  German  school  classes  in  summer;  I 
taught  some  vacation  Bible  school.  Let  no  one 
Say  that  life  in  a small  country  town  must  be 
barren  or  monotonous. 

Time  went  by,  and  again  we  moved  on.  College 
years  were  ahead  for  our  children — in  fact  they 
had  already  started  attending  college.  The 
college  dairy  was  in  need  of  a supervisor.  That 
meant  less  expense  to  send  the  children  to  school 
if  they  lived  and  boarded  at  home. 
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These  years  were  full  of  physical  work,  but 
also  enjoyable  in  many  ways.  Taking  care  of  the 
dairy  meant  getting  up  early  to  wash  and  sterlize 
bottles  and  dairy  equipment.  Sometimes  when  I 
came  into  the  house  after  evening  chores  I was 
very  tired,  but  a hot  bath  was  always  refreshing 
and  strength  was  sufficient  for  each  day.  I also 
taught  a women's  Sunday  school  class  and  together 
we  were  privileged  to  enjoy  fine  Christian  fellow- 
ship. 

The  children  brought  their  friends  home  and 
the  cookie  jar  was  open.  They  were  in  that  part 
of  their  life  when  dating  and  friends  were  im- 
portant. The  basement  with  its  table  tennis  was 
a welcome  place. 

Graduation  came  for  oior  son  in  the  spring  of 
1939,  and  our  daughter  made  plans  for  her  marriage 
in  the  summer.  So  at  about  the  same  time  the  two 
of  them  went  their  separate  ways,  one  to  teach  in 
a school  about  sixty  miles  away,  the  other  to  begin 
building  a new  home.  And  we  wished  them  God's 
blessings . 

Then  came  a time  of  readjustment  for  us,  as  it 
will  to  all  parents  in  the  normal  course  of  life. 
And  soon  we  were  learning  to  be  grandparents.  Yes, 
it  takes  time  to  learn  to  be  good  grandparents. 

It  is  an  art  you  do  not  have  handed  to  you,  but 
you  have  to  work  for  it.  But  the  love  of  the 
grandchildren  is  precious  and  the  little  ones  are 
generous  with  their  love.  It  is  one  of  God's  many 
undeserved  blessings. 
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DAIS  OP  ONE-ROOM  SCHOOL 
RE-LIVED  BY  MEXICO  TEACHER 

^7  Mrs.  Marie  S.  Fries en 

¥e  were  on  the  way  to  Old  Mexico.  I had  promis- 
ed to  serve  as  interim  teacher  in  the  German  school 
at  Cuauhtemoc  for  three  months.  >ty"  husband  thought 
life  there  would  be  interesting  for  him  too. 

Our  trip  took  us  through  ranching  country,  and 
the  cactus  type  of  vegetation  was  quite  different 
from  Kansas  plains o ¥hen  we  reached  El  Paso  we 
said  good-bye  to  the  United  States,  passed  customs 
inspectiony  and  xvere  in  our  neighboring  country 
with  its  Spanish  type  of  architecture. 

¥e  rented  a room  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
and  the  night*  It  was  rather  pleasant  to  rest  and 
do  a bit  of  sightseeing  walking  the  streets  of  El 
Paso.  The  homes  with  their  carefully  enclosed  yards 
and  locked  gates,  the  yards  often  planted  with 
lovely  flowers,  and  the  adobe  houses  with  flat 
roofs  were  very  different  from  houses  in  oiu-  own 
country. 

Next  morning  we  were  on  our  way  to  Cuautehmoc. 
About  noon  we  arrived  at  Chihuahua,  the  capital 
of  the  province,  and  it  was  time  to  eat  the  noon 
meal.  ¥e  had  a small  Spanish-English  dictionary 
so  we  looked  for  a cafe  and  boldly  walked  in.  ¥e 
knew  the  name  for  meat  and  managed  to  order  our 
meal  quite  nicely. 

Then  we  noticed  that  the  people  at  the  next 
table  had  some  food  that  appealed  to  us.  ¥e  tried 
to  tell  the  waiter  to  bring  us  a dinner  like  that 
instead  of  what  we  had  ordered.  He  got  the  idea 
all  right  that  we  wanted  food  like  the  people  at 
that  table,  but  I guess  he  failed  to  understand 
that  we  did  not  want  what  we  had  ordered  before. 
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So  we  were  served  two  big  dinners  each,  and  all 
of  it  pretty  good  food.  I guess  they  thought 
these  tourists  must  be  hungry.  The  meal  expense, 
however,  was  no  more  than  an  ordinary  meal  would 
have  cost  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Where  only  about  a year  before  travel  had  been 
rough,  difficult  roads,  now  an  excellent  paved 
road  took  us  the  70  miles  from  Chihuahua  to  Cuauh- 
temoc, the  Old  Colony  trade  center  to  which  we 
were  going.  Oxir  good  road  ended  just  as  we  reach- 
ed Cuauhtemoc.  There  the  streets  covered  with  the 
roughest  stones  kept  cars  moving  carefully  and 
slowly.  Pigs  too  seemingly  had  the  right  of  way 
in  the  streets. 

It  seemed  we  had  entered  another  world.  One 
of  the  first  things  that  caught  my  attention  was 
a little  boy  who  wore  a shirt  but  no  trousers  or 
underpants.  Later  we  often  saw  Mexican  Women  de- 
louse the  heads  of  their  children  out  in  the  open 
or  beat  their  laundry  on  stones  to  wash  it  at  the 
river.  On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  fine  Spanish- 
type  faces  and  erect  aristocratic-looking  men 
were  quite  impressive. 

We  asked  our  way  to  Rev.  B.  H,  Jantzen's  house 
and  got  a most  cordial  welcome.  The  house  we  were 
to  share  with  them  was  Mexican  style,  but  had 
pleasant  rooms  inside.  It  was  one  of  the  very  few 
hovises,  if  not  the  only  one,  in  that  city  of  8,000 
which  could  boast  of  running  water  and  an  indoor 
bathroom.  The  latter  we  shared  with  Rev.  Jantzens, 
how  glad  we  spoiled  U.  S.  people  were  for  that. 

We  found  living  with  the  Jantzens  in  one  house 
pleasant  and  enjoyable.  They  were  doing  a fine  job 
of  identifying  themselves  with  the  life  and  feel- 
ings of  the  Colony  people  -vdio  had  learned  to  love 
and  trust  them. 
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The  one— room  schoolhouse  was  at  the  north  edge 
of  town  and  we  lived  in  the  south  part.  Each 
morning  we  climbed  into  the  MCC  truck,  loaded 
the  pupils  from  our  area,  and  hobbled  over  the 
rough  road  the  two  miles  or  so  to  the  school. 

The  first  days  the  school  filled  up  with 
children*  I had  to  put  three  to  a seat  for  the 
most  part.  One  evening  I said  that  even  if  more 
children  wanted  to  come  to  school  we  could  not 
take  them.  But  when  a colony  father  came  and 
begged  tis  to  take  in  his  two  girls,  and  it 
meant  much  for  those  people  to  decide  to  send 
them  to  our  ’’worldly"  school,  I let  them  come 
anyway  and  somehow  crowded  them  in.  They  proved 
to  be  two  very  lovely  girls. 

Now  31  children  from  six  to  13  years  crowded 
the  little  school.  Between  seats  and  blackboards 
there  was  not  enough  room  to  walk,  and  the  middle 
aisle  between  the  two  rows  of  seats  also  was 
very  narrow*  A wood-burning  stove  for  heating 
meant  starting  a fire  in  the  morning  and  tending 
it  during  the  day. 

But  the  children  had  come  to  learn,  and  I had 
come  to  help  them  do  this.  So  we  started  with  a 
right  good  mil.  ¥e  used  what  books  were  avail- 
able, About  the  only  teaching  helps  were  a set 
of  good  for  arithmetic.  There  were  no  flash 
cards  of  words  and  also  some  maps,  no  history, 
science  or  geography  books.  The  "Fibel,"  German 
readers,  some  old  German  ’’Grammatik’’  books,  hymn 
books,  and  our  U.  S.  arithmetic  work-books — 
that  was  it. 

I utilized  the  old-fashioned  method  of  send- 
ing a lower  grade  class  with  one  of  the  older 
pupils  into  the  adjoining  entrance  hall  to  teach 
them.  It  helped  both  the  overcrowded  schedule 
and  the  discipline  problem. 
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Later  I decided  that  the  upper  grades  should 
be  taught  about  science  and  church  history,  so  ny 
husband  agreed  to  come  afternoons  to  teach  them. 

They  also  met  in  the  entrance  hall. 

For  the  most  part  the  children  were  most  co- 
operative, and  the  parents  sent  them  to  school 
with  the  admonition  to  "mind  the  teacher." 

Most  of  the  children  came  from  very  poor  homes 
and  often  had  nothing  at  noon  but  beans  cooked 
only  in  salted  water  with  no  meat.  The  girls  of 
one  family,  especially  the  yovingest  one,  evidently 
were  undernourished,  but  there  was  not  enough  money 
to  buy  milk  except  for  the  baby.  And  yet  if  a child 
had  a peso  and  could  buy  chiclets  (chewing  gum)  or 
a bit  of  candy,  they  happily  brought  some  of  it 
in  their  sticky  little  hands  to  share  with  teacher. 

Sundays  we  sometimes  went  visiting  in  the  homes. 
Although  there  was  no  tablecloth  whatever  on  the 
table,  but  only  a plateful  of  good  home-made  bread 
and  butter  with  a paring  knife  for  each  person  to 
use  to  spread  it,  we  enjoyed  the  meal  and  the  hos- 
pitality. There  were  somehomes  that  could  offer 
more,  and  I remember  a birthday  occasion  where 
cake  was  served. 

Life  was  more  leisurely  than  here  in  the  U.S. 

No  evening  meetings  to  push  you  around,  church 
services  were  held  regularly,  and  the  pupils  some- 
times recited  a memorized  passage  at  church.  Mrs. 
Jantzen  had  the  knack  of  adding  a bit  of  beauty 
with  lovely  flowers  from  her  own  garden. 

It  was  a happy,  wholesome  life  we  lived  together 
with  the  children.  ¥e  practiced  for  a nice  Christmas 
program,  even  dared  to  call  a parent-teacher  meet- 
ing, and  made  plans  to  be  home  by  Christmas  Day. 

We  had  learned  to  know  and  love  them,  and  they 
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gave  us  love  and  friendship  in  return.  And  so 
we  said  good-bye,  but  our  thoughts  still  like 
to  go  back  to  the  time  we  were  privileged  to 
spend  in  Old  Mexico. 

CHRISTMAS  JOTS 
By  Marie  S.  Friesen 

It  was  not  too  long  until  Christmas.  But 
there  was  not  too  much  happiness  in  Jessie's 
heart.  She  could  not  even  go  to  the  bathroom 
by  herself.  Her  left  side  had  been  paralyzed. 

She  had  always  found  joy  in  thinking  up  things 
to  do,  and  now  she  was  utterly  dependent  on 
others,  even  for  getting  dressed  in  the  morn- 
ingo  Besides  her  body  easily  became  tired  of 
being  in  one  position,  and  to  be  moved  always 
meant  the  time  and  energy  of  someone  else. 

It  \<ras  a pleasure  to  hear  the  cheerful  voices 
of  her  family  going  about  their  daily  business 
of  living.  There  were  still  the  changing  hues 
of  the  sky  from  morning  till  night  again  an- 
nounced its  coming  by  the  evening  shadows  which 
in  other  days  had  given  so  much  pleasure,  and 
even  now  added  a quieting  touch  to  her  search- 
ing questioning  thinking.  Why  and  what  was  it 
all  about?  Surely  there  should  be  some  meaning, 
especially  since  many  others  had  greater  dif- 
ficulties and  more,  much  more,  suffering  to 
meet. 

She  had  received  a lot  of  loving  from  family 
and  friends.  They  had  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
visit,  to  send  lovely  messages  and  beautiful 
cards  and  flowers — and  these  had  brought  a lift 
to  her  heart  and  helped  her  over  some  difficult 
hours.  Friends  had  promised  to  pray  and  she  knew 
they  were  doing  this.  So  she  trusted — the  good 
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Lord  would  somehow  take  care  of  her  needs. 

And  the  days  went  by  and  the  nights  too.  Grad- 
ually strength  increases,  little  by  little.  She 
tried  to  see  what  blessing  there  might  be  in  it. 

It  meant  a prolonged  stay  in  the  home  of  a davighter 
that  would  not  have  been  hers  if  it  had  not  been 
for  this  illness.  She  saw  some  of  the  fine  home 
life  there  and  perhpas  the  kind  services  the 
daughter  gave  to  her  made  for  a finer  character 
in  the  lives  of  the  three  growing  sons  of  the 
home  than  any  amount  of  other  teaching  would  do. 

So  why  question  "why"?  There  was  the  son’s 
family  too.  Could  it  perhaps  mean  spiritual  gro^Hh 
for  them?  The  added  thoughtfulness  of  that  family 
was  of  value,  and  added  to  her  happiness.  Maybe 
too  it  would  be  clearer  some  day  that  such  times 
were  blessed  times. 

So  let  Christmas  come  and  in  a new  way  sing 
its  song  of  love  and  peace  and  joy  into  the 
hearts  of  men,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men." 

"I'LL  LAY  MI  TROPHIES  AT  HIS  EEET." 

What  is  it  like  to  have  a stroke?  Each  case  is 
different,  I guess.  For  me  it  was — going  to  bed 
in  fairly  good  health,  waking  up  after  being 
thrown  out  of  bed  to  the  floor  and  saying:  "I’m 
all  right."  But  after  so  much  time  a doctor  is 
there  who  says,  "You  may  have  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital. You  have  had  a light  stroke." 

I do  not  remember  being  taken  to  the  hospital. 

I remember  when  I came  back  from  the  imconscious 
with  the  song,**!'!!  lay  my  trophies  at  his  feet, 

And  Crown  Him  Lord  of  all,"  going  throiigh  ny  mind. 
And  then  follow  those  helpless  days  and  nights 


when  you  find  your  limbs  have  to  be  moved  and  you 
are  propped  around  with  pillows  to  make  you  com- 
fortable • 

This  hymn  made  me  wonder  what  trophies  I might 
have  to  lay  at  his  feet.  To  me  it  was  interesting 
and  revealing  what  were  those  things  that  came  to 
me  then.  One  of  them  was  a sincere  compliment  of 
the  Methodist  preacher  who  supervised  the  Bible 
school  where  I helped  in  teaching  saying  about 
the  boys  and  girls  I taught,  "They  are  good  for 
you." 

Another  was  the  memory  of  one  of  the  leading 
men  who  was  giving  a series  of  sermons  in  the 
little  church  where  we  served  and  had  given  them 
some  thorough  thought  and  work,  and  as  he  preach- 
ed in  that  small  church  I gave  my  best  attention 
trying  to  follow  where  he  led,  and  enjoying  the 
understanding  there  seemed  to  be  between  us  and 
the  deeper  insight  I gained.  Later  he  said  to  me, 
"You  are  a good  listener." 

Interesting  that  these  two  compliments  would 
seem  to  be  worthy  trophies  to  bring  in  that  hour, 
worthy  to  crown  him  Lord  of  all.  When  we  will  have 
crossed  the  divide,  what  will  be  the  things  that 
will  still  have  value?  Some  honest  thinking  we,, 
have  tried  to  do,  maybe, — some  bit  of  living  that 
brings  pleasant  memories — who  knows?  The  most 
wonderful  thing  will  be  the  love  and  grace  that 
has  been  enough  to  redeem  and  carry  us  All  the 
Way*  May  we  always  find  it  possible  to  trust 
whatever  our  days  may  bring. 

— Marie  S.  Friesen 
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DOWN,  BUT  NOT  OUT 


Recently  we  spent  an  hour  in  an  inviting  brown 
cottage  by  the  side  of  the  road.  It  holds  within 
its  walls  some  of  the  dauntless  spirit  of  many  of 
America's  xmsiong  heroes.  Here  Harold,  a fine  yovmg 
man  of  34  years  was  on  his  bed  vhere  he  always  is, 
the  magazine  rack  over  his  bed,  a sheet  draped  over 
a circular  frame  fixed  so  it  will  not  touch  his 
sensitive  crippled  body  except  at  the  chest. 

He  greeted  us  with  his  usual  friendliness,  and 
we  sat  down  to  visit.  At  such  times  the  talk  may 
range  from  what  happens  in  the  commvinity,  in  the 
church,  or  at  college  to  what  books  have  been  read. 
His  conversation  shows  wide  interests,  good  jud^ent, 
and  common  sense.  It  never  drifts  to  how  he  is  feel- 
ing unless  the  visitor  specifically  asks — and  then 
the  answer  is  usually  a brief  "O.K." 

Harold  was  born  in  1920,  the  oldest  of  five  boys 
in  a farmer’s  family  living  on  a modest  80  acre 
farm  in  southcentral  Kansas.  The  parents  lived 
frugally  and  thriftily  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
their  family.  Church  and  school  had  a vital  place 
in  their  life,  and  came  to  have  it  in  the  life  of 
Harold  and  his  brothers. 

As  a baby  Harold  was  of  a cheerful  happy  dis- 
position, demanding  little  attention.  He  lived  a 
normal  childhood  life  of  play  and  sharing  in  the 
farm  chores,  of  school  and  visits  with  friends  and 
family  at  gatherings  in  the  grandparents  home,  of 
regular  attendance  at  chvirch  and  Sunday  school.  But 
even  in  these  years  there  were  times  when  he  stif- 
fered  quite  a bit  of  pain  in  his  joints. 

By  the  time  he  was  twelve  years  old,  he  forfeited 
sharing  in  rough  and  tumble  play  or  rvinning  games, 
and  sat  by  quietly  watching  the  others  play.  He  had 
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come  to  accept  the  fact  that  he  could  not  run 
or  play  the  more  active  games  because  his  joints 
hurt  too  much  and  gradually  stiffened. 

The  depression  years  of  the  nineteen  thirties 
had  hit  our  country  and  money  ^ms  scarce  in  this 
farm  family  as  in  many  others.  Overalls  were 
patched  and  patched  again  to  make  them  last  a 
little  longer e With  fortitude  and  courage  the 
daily  round  of  farm  work  and  family  living  pro- 
ceededc  The  youngest  member  of  the  family  had 
arrived,  and  irith  his  baby  ways  and  smiles  added 
joy  to  their  family  circle.  The  older  boys  attend- 
ed school  in  the  nearby  town  and  Harold  had  done 
well  in  bds  studies.  Books  meant  happy  hours  for 
him. 

Although  he  had  not  complained  much  of  the 
increasing  pa-ins  in  his  body,  the  parents  finally 
realized  that  they  should  seek  a doctor’s  help 
despite  the  scarcity  of  f\mds.  The  medical  Doctor 
to  whom  they  went  thought  that  his  condition  was 
due  to  undernourishment,  and  the  self-accusing 
parents  tried  to  remedy  faulty  diet.  But  Harold 
continued  to  get  worse  and  definitely  began  to 
become  crippled.  The  parents  took  him  to  the 
home  for  crippled  children  in  Wichita  where  he 
was  given  good  care.  His  stay  here  was  made 
pleasant  by  the  other  children,  some  of  whom 
gathered  around  him  as  he  told  them  stories  and 
entertained  them.  He  came  home  after  a while. 

The  doctors  there  were  unable  to  cure  him,  and 
the  crippling  process  proceeded. 

Despite  his  handicap  he  finished  high  school 
and  attended  college  for  two  years.  He  proved  to 
be  an  excellent  student  and  was  chosen  as  an 
assistant  by  the  teacher  in  the  Physics  depart- 
ment. At  this  time  he  could  still  climb  the  stair- 
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vays  in  the  college  though  with  some  difficulty. 
One  morning  he  had  an  unusual  amount  of  pain  which 
especially  concentrated  in  his  neck.  A few  days 
later  the  neck  had  become  stiff  and  rigid.  He 
bravely  went  on  with  school.  No  one  ever  heard  him 
complain.  The  doctors  by  now  had  diagnosed  that 
arthritis  was  causing  the  damage  to  his  fine 
youthful  body. 

Later  the  father  took  him  to  one  of  the  eastern 
states  to  a spring  and  sanitarium  where  some  arth- 
ritis sufferers  had  found  help,  Harold  came  back 
no  better.  It  had  become  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  come  down  the  stairway  from  the  boys ' bedroom. 

A trip  to  the  Mayo  Clinic  still  later,  when  he 
was  already  confined  to  a wheelchair,  confirmed 
the  diagnosis  of  one  of  the  most  severe  cases  of 
arthritis,  but  brought  no  cure  or  help. 

During  all  these  years  with  a fortitude  and 
strength  that  only  God  can  give,  Harold  remained 
cheerful  and  courageous.  Without  complaining  he 
bore  the  physical  pain,  and  kept  a wholesome 
attitude,  taking  his  place  as  a good  brother, 
helping  as  much  as  he  was  able,  in  the  family 
where  four  other  boys  grew  up,  healthy,  active 
and  strong.  All  the  boys  were  on  good  terms  with 
each  other.  They  shared  the  only  upstairs  room  of 
the  house,  a large  airy  bedroom.  Downstairs  the 
home  had  three  rooms . 

The  day  came  when  Harold  could  no  longer  come 
downstairs.  His  meals  had  to  be  bro\ight  to  him. 

He  still  enjoyed  the  fellowship  that  came  with 
sharing  the  room  with  the  brothers.  More  and  more 
he  became  bedfast,  and  it  meant  trips  upstairs 
for  his  mother  to  take  care  of  him.  So  he  was 
finally  moved  downstairs.  Not  till  some  time  later 
did  electricity  become  available  in  the  farm  home, 
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so  there  vas  no  refrigerator  with  the  conveniences 
it  brings.  Nor  was  there  running  water  till  years 
later.  Lack  of  these  conveniences  meant  added 
steps,  but  no  one  in  this  house  thought  of  work 
as  drudgery.  Life  was  interesting  and  worth- 
while. 

The  parents  and  brothers  never  treated  Harold 
as  if  he  were  to  be  shielded  because  he  was  an 
invalid.  They  shared  their  interests  with  him 
in  a give  and  take  way.  W[ien  one  of  the  boys 
would  come  in  from  work  it  usually  was  not  long 
till  he  was  in  Harold's  room  to  talk  a little. 

They  enjoyed  fine  comradeship.  His  uncomplain- 
ing fine  personality  left  its  mark  on  their 
lives,  and  made  them  more  gentle  and  considerate. 
Outsiders,  relatives  and  friends,  as  they  drop- 
ped in  to  visit  never  felt  that  this  was  a home 
with  a sick  person  in  it.  There  has  always  been 
the  wholesome  atmosphere  of  living  a useful 
Christian  life  in  the  family. 

Making  a living  has  taken  effort  and  hard 
work,  but  it  has  not  dampened  their  interest 
and  zeal  to  push  good  causes  in  the  community, 
the  mission  field,  and  the  church.  Harold  con- 
tributes by  being  correspondent  for  the  church 
paper  and  donating  of  his  good  books  to  the 
chxorch  library.  Once  in  a while  the  Sunday 
school  class  comes  to  Harold's  room  from  the 
church  about  five  miles  away  to  discuss  their 
lesson,  or  the  mission  society  invites  the 
church  people  for  a program  and  social  at  the 
home,  or  the  parents  invite  the  family  clan 
for  a get-together  at  their  home.  Occasionally 
an  old  college  friend  drops  in,  and  such  visits 
meaja  much  to  Harold.  No  matter  what  group  or 
individual  comes  into  the  home,  there  is  never 
a gloomy  cloud  hanging  over  the  place. 
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The  welcome  mat  is  out,  and  a pleasant  hour  awaits 
you. 

Harold  has  read  widely,  using  the  occasional 
birthday  and  Christmas  money  for  books  and  good 
magazines.  His  father  also  brings  him  books  that 
he  wishes  to  read  from  the  loan  libraries.  He 
reads  on  many  varied  subjects,  ranging  from  Heaven 
in  My  Hand  to  Overstreet's  The  Mature  Mind  and 
Horse  Trails  Along  the  Desert  by  Sanford  C.  Yoder. 
Occasionally  he  writes  a book  review  for  the  churoh 
paper  of  his  denomination  or  the  daily  newspaper 
of  the  area.  He  has  a knack  with  words,  condensing 
with  well  chosen  words  into  short  compass  the  gist 
of  the  book,  as  well  as  a keen  evaluation  of  it. 
Occasionally  he  contributes  an  original  story  or 
puzzle  to  a children's  paper.  His  hand  is  so  de- 
formed that  it  seems  miraculous  that  he  is  able  to 
make  it  do  his  bidding  to  write  legibly.  It  takes 
time  and  effort,  of  course.  The  v/riting  is  done 
while  he  is  flat  on  his  back,  as  he  is  not  able  to 
sit  up.  The  writing  pad  is  on  a stand  over  his  bed, 
where  he  also  has  his  magazines  and  papers  put  for 
his  reading. 

His  radio  also  is  at  his  bedside,  and  is  a most 
valuable  source  of  contact  with  the  outside.  Fortun- 
ately he  can  still  turn  the  knobs  on  it.  This  offers 
him  a contact  with  ongoing  events,  and  is  an  open 
window  into  the  world  which  in  that  way  comes  to 
the  bed  which  holds  his  crippled  body  but  not  his 
mind  and  his  spirit.  He  is  shut  in,  but  not  shut 
out.  His  suffering  and  pain  often  has  been  intense, 
but  by  now  the  doctors  cmi  keep  down  the  pain  with 
the  new  medicines.  They  cannot,  however,  rejuvenate 
the  crippled  limbs,  which  force  him  to  call  someone 
for  help  every  time  he  wishes  to  be  moved  around  a 
little.  He  is  unable  to  turn  himself.  His  food 
consists  of  juices  and  mashed  food  as  his  jaws 
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allow  him  to  open  his  mouth  about  one-half  inch 
only. 

Once  his  mother,  who  has  generously  given  of 
herself  and  her  time  to  him,  and  who  has  prayed 
much  for  him  and  his  recovery,  said  in  a moment 
of  distress  to  him;  "I  guess  Gk)d  jxist  does  hot 
answer  our  prayers."  Harold  answered  to  the  ef- 
fect that  God  was  giving  them  something  better 
than  what  they  requested.  What  that  something 
better  is,  you  sense  when  you  spend  an  hour  in 
the  home  with  him  and  the  rest  of  the  family. 

To  his  grandmother  who  had  written  to  him, 
trying  to  encourage  him,  he  wrote:  "He  (God) 
has  said  to  me,  "My  strength  is  sufficient  for 
thee.’"  He  has  proved  this  to  be  true  in  his 
teenage  and  manhood  years.  He  is  adding  his 
bit  by  living  as  he  does  to  make  the  family  * 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  community,  and  chal-  ’ 
lenging  some  of  the  rest  of  us  to  find  resources 
from  on  high  to.  live  worthwhile,  beautiful, 
serene  lives.  He  is  down,  but  not  out. 

By  Marie  S.  Friesen 

STJRGERI  GIVES  HOPE  for  ARTHRITIS  VICTIM 
^ Robert  Schrag 

"I  hope  it  has  added  to  medical  knowledge. 

Every  case  helps." 

That  was  the  way  Harold  Peters  or  rural  Newton 
cheerfully  summed  up  a recent  series  of  surgical 
operations  that  have  given  him  new  hope  in  his 
long  struggle  against  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

Peters,  now  40,  began  to  notice  the  first 
effects  of  the  disease-difficulty  in  walking- 
when  he  was  about  12  years  old.  Over  the  years 
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his  case  became  increasingly  severe;,  causing  most 
of  his  joints  to  become  tightly  knit  together. 

He  is  almost  completely  paralyzed  and  has  not 
•rall'ev.  i’er  15  years . His  recent  corrective  sur~ 
gery  enables  him  to  sit  up — aomething  he  has  not 
been  able  to  do  for  some  years. 

This  notable  improvement  was  accomplished  by 
an  operation  in  which  his  hip  bones  were  cut  and 
his  legs  placed  in  a rigid  sitting  positionc  It 
was  the  only  way  to  change  the  position  of  his 
limbs,  Peters  explained.  The  series  of  operations 
performed  during  the  winter  months  at  St.  Francis 
Hospital  in  Wichita,  also  included  removal  of  part 
of  his  jaw  bone  and  replacement  of  the  removed  part 
by  muscle  fiber,  to  form  an  improvised  joint.  This 
makes  it  much  easier  for  him  to  speak  and  eat. 

Dr.  Chas.  Rombold  was  in  charge  of  Peters'  cor~ 
rective  surgery,  which  is  an  experimental,  pioneer- 
ing effort  in  the  treatment  of  arthritis.  Thus  it 
was  classed  as  a hospital  service  case,  and  there 
was  no  charge  for  the  surgery. 

The  cost  of  hospital  care  amounted  to  about 
$1,500.  This  is  being  paid  by  various  Mennonite 
Men's  groups  of  central  Kansas  churches. 

In  his  28-year  fight  against  the  crippling  effects 
of  the  disease,  Peters  has  seen  many  doctors  and 
hospitals,  including  brief  stays  at  the  famed  Mayo 
Clinic  in  Rochester,  Minn.  His  current  surgery, 
however,  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  treatment 
he  has  received. 

He  lives  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Ernest  Peters, 
and  a brother  Eldo  on  a farm  several  miles  west  of 
Newton.  The  family  belongs  to  the  Walton  Mennonite 
Church,  although  they  were  formerly  members  of  the 
Tabor  congregation. 
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In  spite  of  his  early  affliction  -with  arthritis, 
Peters  vas  able  to  attend  school  until  1939.  He 
graduated  from  Walton  High  School  in  1937  and 
spent  the  next  tvo  years  at  Bethel  College . 

The  use  of  his  hands  is  greatly  restricted, 
but  he  can  do  a limited  amount  of  vriting.  He 
reads  extensively. 

Though  a victim  of  an  incurable  malady,  Peters 
has  retained  a remarkable  interest  in  others.  His 
out-going  spirit  is  especially  reflected  in  the 
hope  that  Imovledge  obtained  in  his  case  vill  be 
useful  in  treating  other  arthritic  patients . 

"Of  coursej,"  he  says,  "I  would  be  even  more 
interested  in  helping  to  prevent  arthritis  at 
the  beginning  than  in  advancing  corrective 
surgery. " 
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